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The Charms of the Apiary. 


Read at the Wisconsin Convention, at Madison, Feb. 7, 1900. 


BY MISS ADA L,. PICKARD. 


ASSING leisurely thru the old meadow white as the 
driven snow with clover blossoms, we see a bee here, 
one there, and on every side; but to the average passer 


it is only a bee, made with a 
sting, flitting from flower to 
flower without purpose. 

To me, the bee is beautiful, 
nd, like man, it is ‘‘ fearfully 
and wonderfully made,’’ show- 
ing forth the handiwork of a 
ronderful Creator. 

Some authors have placed 

> beetle as the highest order 
T insects ; others claim the but- 
terfly'and moth entitled to a 
frst place; while others, and 
with the best of reasons, claim 
tor the bee the highest position. 

The moth and butterfly are 
admired for the glory of their 
coloring and elegance of their 
jorm, and the beetle for the 
duster and brilliance of its wing- 
covers; but these only reveal 
nature’s wealth, and live and 
Cie without labor or purpose. 

ihe bee, or ‘‘ white man’s 
, as the Indians call it, less 
iudy, usually quite plain and- 
liattractive in color, is most 
sily endowed among insects. 
~ ‘ives with a purpose, and is 
‘© best model of industry and 
Homy to be found among 
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wonderfully delicate receptacle the honey is stored in—little 
waxen cups or cells with walls about 1-180th of an inch in 
thickness, and also formed so as to combine the greatest 
strength with the least expense of material and room. Itis 
certainly an enigma within itself. 


Apiculture opens the book of Nature to any who love 
to look upon and study the marvelous pages she is ever 
waiting to unfold. She is ever presenting the most pleas- 
urable surprises to those on the alert to receive them, and 
among the insect host, especially the bees, the instincts and 
habits are so marvelous that the student of this department 
of nature is moved with wonder and admiration. 


By the habit of constant observation one becomes more 
able, useful, and susceptible to pleasure. The wide-awake 
apiarist who is so frequently busy with his wonder-working 
companions of the hive, can never be lonely or feel time 
hanging heavily on his hands. The mind is occupied, and 
there is no chance for dullness 
or languor. The tendency of 
| such thought and study, where 











nature is the subject, is to re- 
fine the taste, elevate the desire, 
and ennoble manhood. If our 
youth, with their susceptible 
natures, become engaged in the 
wholesome study of nature, we 
| shall have less reasons to fear 
| the vicious tendencies of the 
| streets. Thus apiculture spreads 
| an intellectual feast, furnishing 
the rarest food for the observing 
faculties—that which the old 
philosophers themselves would 
| have coveted. 

Must the male sex of our 
race only enjoy this intellectual 
feast? Nay! nay! the Creator 
never intended that the wonder 
and beauty of nature should be 
revealed to man only. Man and 
woman were created equal, and 
why may not the feminine en- 
joy the pleasures and fascina- 
tions that the apiary may af- 
ford? Why may not any person 
who is cautious and observing 
take up apiculture either as an 








Miss Ada L. Pickard. 


vow they toil on and on with that untiring energy from 
: dark, and what an aggregate quantity of the 
ous and wholesome sweet those little insects will 
iat beauty the immaculate comb, filled with that 
ored, sparkling sweet, presents to the eye, mak- 
~* 4uscious and delicate food for the table—a food 
‘rom the most ancient time until the present day 
Refiect for a moment upon the 


| duties. 


avocation or zs an amateur? 
He must however be willing to 
work with Spartan energy dur- 
ing the busy season, and give 
prompt attention to all its varied 
Enthusiasm, or an ardent love forits duties, is a 
very desirable qualification, and promptitude is an absolute 
requisite to successful bee-keeping, as meg/ect is the rock on 
which too many bee-keepers have wreckt their success. 
Apiculture seems especially adapted to those whose life- 
work isa dull, humdrum routine, that seems to rob life of 
all zest. If more of our ladies, instead of seeking the office- 
chair, the place behind the counter, or the position at the 
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school-desk—all of which shut out fresh air and sunshine, 
until pallor and languor points sadly to departing health 
and vigor—would seek apiculture as an avocation, we might 
have, instead of pale, wan cheeks, roses and blooming 
health. 


** Ask not for life of ease, but ask 
From strength to strength to grow. 
Pray not to measure out your task 
By powers that yon may show; 
Sut ask for powers to meet demands, 
For love that knows no strife, 
For crystal vision, tireless hands— 


A better self for life.”’ : 
Richland Co., Wis. 


How to Raise the Price of Honey. 
BY JOHN R. SCHMIDT. 


URING these days of advancement in the prices of 
material of all kinds, and bee-keepers’ supplies being 
no exception, more ought to be said in the columns of 

our bee-papers regarding how we may advance the price of 
honey in order that the ever-advancing prices of supplies, 
which have already reacht an unwelcome figure, may be com- 
pensated for. 

It is true that within a year or so prices of honey have 
advanced somewhat, and bee-keepers are rejoicing univer- 
sally ; but so have the supplies advanced, and we are only 
too willing to look upon one side of the book only where 
there seems to be a gain. But what has caused this rise in 
the market, both in the price of honey and also in the sup- 
plies? Has there not been a scarcity of honey, and are we 
not told that the lumber districts are fast diminishing, and 
monopolies and trusts are controlling almost every useful 
article that isin demand? We know that overproduction 
tends to lower the price, and failure to meet the demand 
raises the price. Thisis just what has caused the advance- 
ment in the price of honey, and is also truein the other 
case; but will the prices of supplies continue to advance? 
Most assuredly they will. We can not replace our timber 
ina few years, which is now rapidly becoming less and 
less, nor can we hope to abolish monopolies and trusts 
they are a ‘*‘ good thing ’’ for the people who form them, and 
are the natural result of keen competition. So long as 
manufacturers combine to protect themselves against fail- 
ure, bankruptcy and the “cut throat’”’ prices which would 
prevail among them were it not for such an agreement of 
combination, so long will the prices continue to rise, and 
trusts continue to form. Therefore, we can not expect to 
find relief by abolishing, but can only hope to control them. 

If prices are bound to advancein supplies, and no hopes 
are given us of ever expecting to see those much-needed 
articles cataloged at the old familiar prices, how are we to 
compensate for this increase in expenditure, and raise the 
price of our honey accordingly ? This is a question which is 
of vital importance, and one which should ever be in the 
minds of those interested in the production of honey. 

It is true, asI have said, that prices have advanced, but 
this advancement was the result of a scarcity of honey, and 
when after a good season the market will again be flooded 
and prices will drop to their former figure, then there will 
again be the old eomplaint of low prices, from all quarters. 
But how are we to maintain the present price and continue 
the advancement? There is only one way. Bee-keepers, 
like farmers, can not form trusts or combines, and it is im- 
possible to corner the honey crop, so we must appeal to the 
bee-keepers themselves. 

It is the unconquerable desire among bee-keepers to 
market their honey as soon as it is harvested, and ‘the 
sooner the better’? is the only thing thought of. This is 
just where a very, very great mistake is made; asa result 
honey becomes a drug upon the market, and low prices 
reign. To make matters still worse, ‘‘ quotations” are 
given which tend to drop rather than rise. This causes the 
bee-keeper to ship his honey immediately for fear of losing 
a few cents per pound if he holds on to it any longer. After 
it is all sold he begins to realize the low figures which his 
honey sold for, and often this is where the commission man 
comes in fora good ‘‘ raking,’’ if I may be allowed to use 
the expression. 

This year, or the past, has been a good one for the ad- 
vancement of prices on honey, and owing to the scarcity 
and the ‘‘ holding back’’ of large quantities, a better price 
was commanded, and it was gladly given. This is the only 
Way we can maintain the price in the future, and the key- 
note of success has been sounded in some of our periodicals, 
warning those who have honey to hold on to itandaska 
higher price. Some say that necessity compels them to sell 





as soon as it is ready for the market. This necessity j, th 
result of the bee-keeper’s thoughtlessness in the beginnis “ 
Why not sell only in small quantities, and still haye a ~- 
supply unsold for late winter and early spring demang i 
stead of rushing the whole crop off at once, getting hea 
money all at once, and, as a result,an empty pocket-book 
and no bank account later on, which again forces the po 
ing crop upon the market. 

Honey that I sold for 13 cents early last fall wouilg now 
find a ready sale at 18 cents. Hereafter, my small crop of 
honey will sell at a good price in the beginning, or remain 
stored until I get my price. ; 

Small bee-keepers who do not depend upon apicultyre 
alone for a livelihood have much to do with Setting the 
price of honey, and it is to them that we must appeal. They 
are the ones who often supply the grocery trade in the 
vicinity in which they live. Often in early fall they bar. 
gain to supply the small demand of the grocer ata low 
figure just to have their honey move off quickly; and im. 
mediately this price becomes the standard with that grocer 
and he is unwilling to give the professional a higher price. 
because he can buy all the honey his trade calls for ata 
lower figure. 

Now, how are we going to remedy this ? It can only be 
done by calling bee-keepers’ attention to this very impor. 
tant question, and keeping it constantly before them. This 
we can only do thru our papers and conventions. Then 
when we begin to learn that in union only there is strength. 
and that we must work together for mutual benefit, and not 
each one for himself, the time will be near at hand when 
the fond hopes of the bee-keeper for higher prices wil! be 
realized. “8 Hamilton Co., Ohio. 


Detecting the Initial Stage of Foul Brood. 
BY F. GORDON. 


AM a member of a reading circle that takes several 

American bee-papers, the American Bee Journal among 

them. For long I have been musing, the fire is kindled, 
and at last I feel I must speak with my tongue—subject, 
foul brood. = 

I congratulate you that some parts, at any rate, of your 
land seem to be so free from it that many bee-keepers do 
not recognize it in its incipient stages. I refer especially 
to page 819 (1899), in the proceedings of the Utah bee-keep- 
ers’ convention. ‘‘Mr. Lovesy,in giving his experience 
with foul brood, opened up a new field of investigation,” etc. 

For the benefit of the craft, let me urge upon you that 
this field has been investigated long ago, and the “ back 
presentation ”’ of larve in their cells that he refers to is the 
recognized orthodox first stage of foul brood, and fhe only 
stage in which drug treatment will be at all satisfactory. 

Tho Mr. Cowan’s ‘‘ Guide-Book ”’ leaves room for more 
light, still this stage is accurately described therein. I have 
been to hives, with a spray diffuser of phenyle mixture, 
searcht their brood-nests thru; and if I found ome single 
larva, amid a hive of healthy brood, showing me its back 
instead of being curled round in the normal manner, ! 
would say to myself, ‘‘ foul brood,’’ and apply the medicinal 
spray forthwith. Many times I have had the gloomy privi- 
lege of watching the disease develop from such beginnings, 
thru the yellow to the coffee-color pulp that draws out, and 
beyond that to the dried-up scale half way down the cell. 
In cases 1 have seen the disease arrested at the ‘ restless 
larva ’’ or ‘‘ back presentation ”’ stage, but whether by the 
phenyle sprinkling, or bya good honey-flow, I do not care 
to say. 

Referring to the well-known photograph of a badly «is 
eased comb that is publisht, I am impelled to say that tt 
may, instead of being a help to the novice, become most 
misleading, in fact is almost bound to be so. The disease 
depicted there is bad—very bad—and any careful bee-keepet 
of two years standing or less, who knows the look and scet! 
of a healthy brood-nest, could not fail to perceive something 
seriously wrong if he discovered one of his hives in suché 
putrid state as that, even without the aid of any photograp! 
or instructioon. But to wait for such an appearance before 
recognizing foul brood is a most lamentable mistake. +" 
disease has then had at least three weeks visible run, poss 
bly several months, and is past the redemption point,” 
only for the fire and the spade. are 

I said ‘‘ visible,’ for how long the disease had lain oo 
mant nobody knows. But the bee-keeper could have s**t 
it three weeks before, and perhaps saved his combs as ¥% 
as the adult bees. bbe 

Mr. Simmins, editor of Bee-Chat, gives a sti 
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h aeaade stage, viz.: Patchy, irregular brood-nest. That | objection to a change to a smaller super is the difficulty of 
“ Pee where afew of these yellow, restless larve have been | adjusting the double-purpose brood-chamber to the one- 
= Sal out by energetic workers as soon as affected with the | purpose super. 


‘e cease, before the eye of the owner ever saw them; this 
i cael of course, either empty cells among brood ; or cells 
with diferent aged larve contiguous, supposing the queen 





























om ands those empty cells and laysin them. I believe this to 
be a perfectly — symptom of the bee-keepers’ pest—gen- 
ne f brood. 
ye —* on remedies, izal has been praised of late. 
ain Personally, I have found it of no manner of use. Mr. Sim- 
mins tells me it is because my bees were blacks. Carnio- 
ture jans and Italians he considers much moreimmune. After 
the fighting the disease two seasons I finally had to destroy my 
‘hey whole apiary of about 60 colonies to get rid of it. 
the Some time since there was a case recorded, I think in 
bar- the American Bee Journal, of a man who sent up a sample 
low of suspected comb to a professor for his opinion, and was 
1 im- told the comb was not diseased, whereas subsequent events 
cer, proved it was diseased. The professor replied, describing 
Tice, the coffee-colored, stretchy character of diseased matter, 
ata and saying he could hardly credit how such a mistake could 
have been made. I think a very simple explanation would 
ly be be that the aforesaid comb was in the initial stages of the 
npor- disease, Showing only pale yellow displaced larve, and no 
This coffee-colored matter at all, which, of course, developt later 
Then in the owner’s hive. Cumberland, England. 
ngth, 
id not 
‘il be Separators or No Separators, Etc. 
0. BY EDWIN BEVINS. 
N page 106 is an item headed ‘‘ Separators and Fences.”’ 
d The first sentence affirms that F. L. Thompson says 
; that ‘‘theidea that sections are better filled without 
separators than with them is a mere notion.’’ Standing 
plone, this sentence,’ like some texts of scripture, would 
everal eave the reader in some doubt as to what the author was 
— friving at. Furtheron Mr. Thompson is quoted as saying 
ndled, hat “a number of times he tried separators in half of a 
abject, super, with no separators in the other half, and that the re- 
sult was always the same—no difference.’’ The last quota- 
f your jon serves the purpose of a key to the meaning of the first 
pers do bne, and altho I have not read the article from which these 
perwend uotations were made, I conclude that the article in its en- 
— irety Was an argument against the use of separators. 
c pre Now, how many bee-keepers in the United States will 
ou that tandupand say,that they have observed-no difference in 
“ back heweight or smoothness of. sections of honey produced 
0 is the ithand without separators? I have used supersin the 
the only ame yard for several years—some with and some without 
~~ eparators—and there has always been a markt difference 
a both in weight and appearance of the. sections. A super 
I have ull of sections when filled with honey would always weigh 
1ixture, hore than a super with separators. The sections without 
» single eparators were always unevenly filled and difficult to pre- 
e back are forshipment. If this is not Mr. Thompson’s experi- 
snner, I ae, I believe it is the experience of nine out of ten, if not 
edicinal ninety-nine out of a hundred, of comb-honey producers. 
y privi ot will pursue the subject no further, having, as I said 
auings, ore, not read Mr. Thompson’s article, and it may be that 
out, and have been fighting a man of straw. 
oh CROSSING SWORDS WITH MR. DOOLITTLE. 
- by the Iam aware of the hazard in differing from Mr. Doolit- 
not care pe about anything pertaining to the management of bees 
nd bee-hives. Armed cap-a-pie with apicultural lore and 
adly dis Xperience he riots amid the crowd of less well equipt bee- 
that it fepers as the armed and armored knights of the middle 
ne most - nioted amidst the common herd of the soldiery of the 
> disease Mes, 
e-keeper But I will venture to say that I do not quite like his rec- 
nd scent imendation to use the 10-frame Langstroth and dove- 
mething piled fives in place of the 8-frame sizes, and then contract 
sucha ote srames during the white honey-flow. This man- 
tograpl ssment may be good for those who do not care to give their 
ce before ~ ‘n “-Irame hives much attention in cold weather, as the 
Ke. The inten eeement may be made conducive to successful 
im, poss ‘ing. 
point, at a ae ry reason for my objection to the change is, 
mere tp ‘ateral expansion of the brood-chamber there 
lain dor thay * corresponding expansion of the super. I am be- 
we y _.> more and more convinced that a super holding 24 
s as wei Ace 1S quite large enough. Observations in recent 


per taki inclined me to the belief that I would prefer a 
‘acing less than 24 sections to one taking more. The 





FASTENING FOUNDATION ON MOULDED TOP-BARS. 


And now I will tell the bee-keepers who use moulded 
top-bars a trick I have learned about fastening foundation. 
I use a Daisy foundation roller to roll the foundation on, 
and this fastening is sufficient if the frames are used im- 
mediately, but the foundation in frames not used soon will 
loosen in places, if not allalong the bar. To prevent this, 
use a splint the length of the foundation, nailing it on with 
some fine wire nails. The splints may be made from the 
small branches of willow or other straight-grained wood 
that splits easily, and the convex side of the splint placed 
against the rolled edge of the foundation. Supply manu- 
facturers could cheaply furnish splints for the purpose. 

Decatur Co., Lowa. 


The Principles of Plant Growth or Work. 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


ROM numerous letters which I have received, I feel 
quite certain that many readers will not only gain 
pleasure, but much of value, if I give in this article a 

simple, plain explanation of the principles of the plant 
growth. Indeed, every bee-keeper and every farmer can 
not be too well verst in the principles of vegetable physi- 
ology. There are many who think that the plant takes the 
honey right from the sap. It would seem that simply tast- 
ing of the sap would quickly correct this mistake. 

One of the most wonderful discoveries of this century 
was that of Schwann, made about 60 years ago, of the cell. 
It was shown that the basis of all structure of both animals 
and plants consists of cells. These cells are very much the 
same whether in the plant or animal. The plant then con- 
sists of cells—little. sacs or vessicles, which are not as 
their name implies, empty vessels, but are always full of a 
semi-liquid substance known as protoplasm or cytoplasm. 
This cytoplasm is the great worker in all plants and ani- 
mals. Thus the cells are the seat of all work done; and all 
the work is done by this cytoplasm. 

As every well-informed person knows, we are constantly 
wearing out and building up. Wheneverwe do any work, 
like moving a muscle, tissue tears down or wears out, and 
at once builds up again. Thisis why we must constantly 
have food to furnish material for this building up, or ana- 
bolism as it is called. The plants behave in the same man- 
ner. They wear out and buildup. The cells which make 
up the organism act in this respect as the whole organism 
acts. They are the workers, and in working they wear out, 
and as surely must build up. Thus, the plant will starve 
without food, just as surely as will the animal. 

We see, then, why plants languish when water, their 
most important food, is withheld, or when they arein a 
poor, worn-out soil. These cells perform two important 
functions. They have the power to absorb liquid substances 
and pass them on to other cells. In this way the sap goes 
from the roots far up to the leaves. 

The other important work of these cellsis to do the 
work of the plants, taking certain food elements and build- 
ing up vegetable tissues. They are then carriers and man- 
ufacturers. It is the function of the living cell everywhere 
to +ake up the liquids that come in contact with it. Thus 
‘1e cells of the roots of the plants take water and the min- 
eral salts, and, as we have seen above, they pass these up 
thru the trunk and twigs, even to the topmost leaves. 

Perhaps water is the most important element which the 
roots take,‘and, contrary to what most people think, prac- 
tically all water comes from the roots. The mineral ele- 
ments are quite numerous ; but only three need usually be 
supplied to the soil. These are nitrogen, potash and phos- 
phoric, each of which is always combined as it passes along 
in solution with or as a part of the crude sap from the roots. 
As this material passes from the cells usually in the outer 
sapwood, the cells take what they need for their nourish- 
ment. They especially draw heavily on the nitrogen. As 
stated, this sap passes to the leaves. 

The leaf-cells, as also the green part of the bark, have 
asa constituent of their protoplasm, chlorophyll. There 
comes into the leaves from small breathing-mouths on the 
underside, called stomata, carbon dioxide from the air. 

The leaves by virtue of the protoplasm in their cells 
have the power of forming carbo-hydrates, probably from 
the water and carbon dioxide, the former of which they re- 





ceive from the roots, the latter from the air. While it is 
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probable that most of the carbro-hydrates—by which term 
we mean the starch, sugars and cellulose—is made from the 
carbon dioxide and water, it is very probably true that the 
cells have the power of converting their own proteids or 
nitrogenous elements into these carbo-hydrates, which they 
might do in case the water or carbon dioxide was not pres- 
ent. We know that animal cells do something very like 
this. 

The material manufactured by the leaves is usually 
some form of sugar. This is borne away in solution in 
what is sometimes called ‘‘elaborated sap,’’ and taken to 
the cells, changed into starch often and stored up; as 
starch is insoluble it will remain until changed again to 
sugar. Whenever there is excess of the carbo-hydrates, 
this starch is stored; and when needed it is again changed 
into sugar and borne away to be used. The cell-walls, and 
indeed all the woody part of the plant, is formed by chang- 
ing this sugar into cellulose, which is the substance of all 
woody tissues. 

The growth of all our common trees is always added to 
the outside in the cambium layer which consists of the outer 
sapwood and the inner bark. In this waya ring is added 
to the tree each year. We therefore call such plants exo- 
gens, which word means outside growers. 

As stated above, the nectar of plants isnot sap. - At the 
base of the flower, or wherever nectar is secreted, there are 
special nectar-cells, which differ not only in appearance 
from the ordinary cells, but have a different function. 
These have the power to take sugar fromthe sap which 
they may simply deposit, or possibly they may take some 
element from the sap and change it into sugar. This is 
almost always cane-sugar. Thus, these cells secrete sugar 
from the sap, and do not simply pass the sap out into the 
flower. The sugar of the nectar may be in the sap, or may 
be formed by the nectar-cells. In any case, the nectar is 
quite different from the sap. 

We have seen that the nitrogen in combination carried 
up by the sap is used for the nourishment of the cells. The 
probable use, then, of the nitrogen is to promote the growth 
ofthe plant. A soil very rich in nitrogen will show thrifty 
plants. It is supposed that the potash and phosphoric acid 
are more needed in the fruiting or formation of fruit and 
grain of the plant. Without doubt all of these elements are 
needed in all growth and development. 

I have called attention. above to the chlorophyll of the 
leaves. This is what makes the leaves green. In the work 
of the leaves this is constantly being used up. It must, 
therefore, be constantly formed, or the plant will be- 
come pale and sickly. To form the chlorophyll the leaf 
must not only have the necessary elements, but also sun- 
light. Wesee, then, why plants or grass under a board 
become pale. The chlorophyll is used up, and in the ab- 
sence of sunlight can not form again. 

I stated above that all the water of plants comes from 


the roots. Those who have noticed how plants revive ona 


foggy morning may doubt this statement. As the sap 
passes to the leaves the water is constantly evaporated from 
their surface, leaving the salts which it bears for their 
nourishment. It is probable that the leaves do the hardest 
part of the work of the plants. By this evaporation an im- 
mense amount of water passes off. A foggy morning in 
time of drouth’s revives the plant, because it prevents this 
excessive evaporation. 

We should never use the word digestion in referring to 
plant work. Digestion is the preparing of the food so that 
it can be absorbed. Plants rarely take any food that can 
mot be absorbed. Therefore, most plants have no digestive 
organs, and perform no digestion. 


~ 
Dd 


Keeping Bees on a City House-Roof. 
BY *‘URBANITE.”’ 


ARLY in April, 1899, I became the possessor of two 
E colonies of bees. They were delivered one evening 

after dark, and in hoisting them up tothe roof of my 
house (for there it is where they were to be located), the 
hives were bumpt against the wall, turned over and over, 
and the combs, being heavy, old and not wired, broke from 
the frames, so that it was impossible to lift up one without 
disturbing all the rest. All the combs in each hive were 
one solid mass—I might say mess. It was clear they had 
to be transferred to new hives, and my son and I undertook 
the job with much misgiving. But we succeeded fairly 
well and without too much waste. k 

By the end of the month the breaks in the combs had 
been repaired, andeach frame could be taken out with ease 
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and comfort. By the middle of May the hives 
bees—boiling over. 

Being away from home during the day it became nec 
essary to prevent swarming. This was managed by ‘ee 
use of entrance-guards, by giving plenty of room, ang}, 
dividing. They did swarm, after all, but returneg after - 
absence of about an hour or less. " 

A third colony was started by taking two frames yi, 
brood from each of the two hives, and replacing wis, 
frames filled with foundation, and a queen was sent Pes 
which did not arrive until June 20. She was introduced th 
same evening, and reared a hive full of fine Italians: },. 
the colony produced only 39 pounds of honey, having bons 
queenless 32 days. The bees in this hive, however, gaye 
me the satisfaction of allowing me to exhibit them With 
safety to strangers. Frequently have I taken out one os 
their frames with crowds of bees on each side, they keeping 
quietly at work without resenting the exposure, and afford. 
ing my friends the opportunity to enjoy this novel sight x 
close range. 

In all this there is nothing new, and you may want 
know what is the use of going to the trouble to write aboy 
it. My object is to show that itis easy to keep a few colp. 
nies on the roof of a house right here in this city, and tha 
bees so placed will more than pay for their keep, and tha 
hundreds of men with some leisure on their hands migh; 
engage in this most interesting and useful diversion, if they 
will only make up their mind to it. 

An apiary on the roof of a house has its drawbacks- 
carrying things up and down stairs and ladders in the hot. 
test time of the season is not what you may call “‘a picnic,” 
but, on the other hand, there are advantages: The beg 
have perfect quiet, and are not interfered with, anything 
left lying around loose is not lost, and the small boyis 
barred out. 

When I commenced it was with the apprehension tha 
possibly the neighbors might consider my bees a nuisance, 
but after the season opened, and it was seen that they were 
inoffensive, strictly attending to their own business, I had 
no more fear—they became popular favorites, and when m 
wife sent to each of our neighbors a tumbler full or soof 
honey from our first extracting, all became friends and aé- 
mirers; they take a kindly interest in my bees, and my 
hives are pointed out by them to visitors as objects of curi- 
osity, well worth seeing. 

I had hoped that the bees would produce enough honey 
to supply the needs of our small household, but when er 
tracting the first time, and getting honey by the bucket 
full, I was most agreeably surprised, tho I should have 
known better. It was stored from the white sweet clover, 
of which there are miles between the West Side and the 
Desplaines River, and the blossoms were out in considerable 
quantity by June 15, and continued to the end of October; 
but I think the bees did not get much nectar out of them 
after the first of that month. No goldenrod, usually very 
plenty, was seen last fall. The quality of the honey was 
superb. It was put up in Mason fruit-jars, and sold 
neighbors and acquaintances at the rate of 50 cents a quart 
There was no difficulty in disposing of our surplus; in fact, 
a great deal more than we had was spoken for. 

My expenses were $28—that is, 38 for the bees, and te 
balance for new hives, frames, foundation, extractor, com 
basket, smoker, veils, and some few tools. For this outa 
we had to show : 194 pounds of extracted, and 24 pounds« 
comb honey, and an increase of one colony. Should they 
come thru the winter all right, as I expect, the cash outa 
next season, as faras these three colonies are concerned," 
probably not exceed one dollar. 

I know of but one of my personal acquaintances © 
keeps bees here on the roof. His is a two-story house 
which there are nine colonies, which produced last seas! 
more then 110 pounds on an average, one running as Nis 
as 200 pounds. He was more successful than I, but then 
isan old hand. He tells me he has a number of colonies" 
his farm in Missouri, and only brought here these few 
keep him company.”’ Chicago, 4, 
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The Honey-Extractor—Ancient History—“Hon0? 
to Whom Honor is Due.” 
BY M. M. BALDRIDGE. 
i es first honey-extractor put on the market im the United 5a 


Were full of 





was the Peabody. It was invented by J. L. Peabody, gee 
sides in Colorado, and was patented by him in 150”. nod 


No. 5, American Bee Journal. 


No. 11 of the American Bee Journal lies before — 
have waited very patiently till now for some ome vers © 
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pe 
Full of ont history’ to correct the first statement made in the 

“ancient history ‘ . . : . 

: . citation, copied from Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 
€ nec foregone >so. As I living in 1869, I will try 
ap put no one has done so. Ss was living in ,~ iwi ry 

y the +o show what some of the facts were at that date about the 
ind by _ oney-extractor, and to whom belongs the honor of its first 

‘ nove) . . 

iter an ‘ntroduction to the bee-keepers of the United States. 

8 With In the latter part of February or early in March, 1868, 
y with 1. L. Langstroth & Son sent me their annual printed circu- 
nt for iar, dated Feb. 20, 1868, in which they say: 

ced the tan has been devised in Germany for emptying honey from the 

ds ae “A p an na bee : v ‘ B 
1S; Dut » without injuring the comb or removing the bee bread or any other 
ig beer tr ities. By returning the emptied comb to the bees the yield of honey 
ce = , favorable seasons may be largely increast. An improvement ou the 

» Gave German apparatus for effecting this object was devised and patented by 
mM with i Langstroth and 

One of Samuel Wagner, but fur- 

vt ’ experimenting has 
keeping Ited a so simplifying 
| afford. iachine that, as now 
sight at nade, it is neither pat- 
ted nor patentable. We 

wink i annex a cut of the pat- 

Want to ented machine,which will 
te about give a general idea of the 
ew colo rinciple on which the 

“4 modified apparatus works. 
and that As now made it has been 
and that thoroly tested and found 
is might to work admirably. Two 

if sw ‘pl combs in the Lang- 
|, 1 they stroth frames can be emp- 

tied in less than 3 min- 
ybacks— tes after the cells are 
th hot uncapt, to accomplish 

HE Not: which we use a knife 
picnic,” made expressly for this 
“he bees purpose, and frequently 

thi e jipt in BOILING WATER to 
iny =. revent clogging of the 
Il boy is ». We make but one 

size of machine, holding 
P - two of the standard size 
sion that Langstroth frame (854x- 

1 U1Sance, lo} inches INSIDE meas- 
hey were ments. Frames of 

a 4 aller size, or broken 
adap pieces of comb, can be 
when my ed in it. Price of 
l or 80 of m hine complete, includ- 
is and ad: ng knife and barrel, securely packt and delivered to the express com- 
sate 7 panies at the place of manufacture in Central New York—$12. The liquid 
, and my honey, put up in glass self-sealing fruit-cans, we find to sell readily 
ts of citi: wherever introdaced to the market. As weshall have the machines 

ma en only as ordered, those wishing them to use this season 

. should order early.”’ 
gh honey 4 : 

when ef _ The circular, from which I copy the foregoing, is still 
1e bucket im my possession and I will send to the editor the picture or 
yuld have cut of the patented machine referred to by Langstroth & 
pet clover, Son, with the request that it be reproduced in the American 
e and the Bee Journal, so its readers may see and examine it for 
asiderable themselves. 

October: a yn March 10, 1868, I sent my order for the honey-knife 
t of them ow the improved machine to Messrs. Langstroth & Son, 
wally very and ina short time thereafter the same were sent to me in 
honey Was this city from Central New York, but from what point I do 
nd sold t not just now remember. The machine was tried by me as 
ts a quart soon as received, but it did not suit me very well, and 
s: in fact, ainly because it had no gearing—simply a short, hori- 

: ntal crank on top of the spindle to make the extracting- 
as, and the ox revolve. Otherwise the machine was a good one of the 
‘tor, comb ind. The outer-case was simply a well-made barrel. 

is ol thay . e ° 
Sood } » the month of May following, I received an order for 
pod the J <angstroth machine from A. E. Trabue, of Hannibal, 
ssh outlay ; Practical and extensive bee-keeper near that city, as 
an ‘as acting as agent for Langstroth & Son. As I thought 
cerned, Ws & 


A uld improve the machine in many ways, I sent on to Mr. 
— rasue the one I got from Central New York. I then got 
— : a number of extractors and added a gearing to each of 
yee nem. One of those machines I sold to Jas. M. Marvin, of 


= a me city, in the summer of 1868, and he used it in hisapiary 
ie shen be onal yd to year up to the date of his death. That was a 
ae rong, dur able, and practical extractor and it is still in 
tog ’ ~< Tepair and ready to do a fair day’s work, sol am as- 
ot il sete a Li pa ad Mr. Marvin who now owns the same 
phew also resides in this city. 

7 Y Cvertised my make of honey-extractors by circular, 

— “Honor ae eMerwise, in 1868, and for several years thereafter, and 
othe number of them to bee-keepers in this and other 

— | Bn ib 3 main purpose in mentioning some of the fore- 
roe y old frie, 7 eee to prove, as a matter of history, that 
Fo ee page hile he eabody, whom I knew personally quite well 
beans put “ ~ resident of Illinois, did not by any 

fore me: } ienty-eutenarane oa market ofthe United States the first 
ne verst it “tor; and, besides, to bestow honor upon whom 


4 Same bel« mgs, 


Kane Co., Ill., March 16. 


Some Excellent Apiarian Suggestions. 
BY WM. M. WHITNEY. 


O one contemplating bee-keeping I would say, before 
T you commence actual practice—say during the winter— 
procure some good work on the subjectand study it 
thoroly. Makea plan of your bee-yard and mark the places 
for your hives and number them. Withthisdiagram before 
you, open your book of instructions and commence manipu- 
lating your imaginary hives according to the directions 
given, noting what has been done with each hive. Thus 
will be fixt in the mind the different operations, so that 
when the actual practice begins, you will not feel the de- 
gree of embarrassment which you might otherwise experi- 
ence in an emergency. 

In the meantime subscribe for some good apicultural 
journal—more than one would be better. Then, in the 
spring, you are ready to take care of 2 to 10 colonies of bees, 
with plenty of leisure for other pursuits. 


Adopt standard appliances—hives, supers, cases, frames, 
sections, etc.—always keeping. in mind your particular 
locality and its needs. Todo this your eyes and ears must 
be quick to catch every important matter pertaining to your 
business, then if you havea reasonably good field for opera- 
tions, and are a live, wide-awake person, as above indicated, 
you will meet with a fair measure of success. 


Let fads alone, until those who make it a business to 
experiment, have tested and proven their efficiency. Iam 
not opposed to those who are experimenting along those 
lines, for many of our very valuable improvements have 
been dubbed fads, and have met much opposition and ridi- 
cule. But the beginner in any enterprise should feel his 
way carefully, if he would escape the pitfalls that lie con- 
cealed along his pathway. 

Apiculture—if I may be allowed to digress—in its full 
significance, includes both science and art, and, to some 
extent, might be taught in our schools of technology. 
as much a distinct branch of business as horticulture, flori- 
culture, or any other specialty in rural pursuits, and can 
only be carried on like the others successfully by the spe- 
cialist ; therefore, it is not adapted to the ordinary or aver- 
age farmer,so many of whom conduct their farm operations 
in a loose, slipshod manner. 

Do not understand me as meaning that farmers should 
not be bee-keepers, for among the rural population is the 
proper place for the pursuit, but persons should be trained 
for it, and many farmers are experts, but unless one intends 
to study the business thoroly, and do his work in the best 
manner, keeping his bees healthy, and everything neat and 
clean, he should let it severely alone, or he will sooner or 
later meet disaster, and spread disease and death among 
the apiaries of the surrounding country. 


To emphasize what I wish, to convey, let me give one 
illustration only, among many which might be given, viz.: 
While talking with a man from the country not long ago 
about bees, he said to me: 

** A neighbor has 18 or 20 colonies. He started with two 
Italian colonies which he bought in movable-frame hives, 
but concluded he could not afford to buy such hives, so made 
common box-hives for the increase. When more honey was 
needed than could be got from boxes on top of the hives, 
the bees were killed to get it. I bought two hives of him 
last summer for the honey, and in the fall I butchered the 
bees and got over 100 pounds of honey.’’ 

Now, I would like’to éu/fcher all such bee-keeping. If 
the business was in the hands of expert persons, scattered 
about among the people of the rurai districts to fairly oc- 
cupy the ground, it would be to the advantage, not only of 
the manufacturer of bee-keepers’ supplies, but of the pub- 
lishers of bee-literature, and would be much better for all 
concerned, than the indiscriminate bee-keeping which is so 
often advocated at bee-keepers’ conventions, and thru the 
medium of apicultural journals, Kankakee Co., Il, 
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Celluloid Bee-Button.—We have had made to order a 
very neat %-inch celluloid button to pinon the coat-lapel. 
Upon it is the picture of a golden queen-bee, and around 
the edge these words: ‘Our toil doth sweeten others.” It 
will especially please the boys and girls, and is a neat thing 


for members of bee-conventions to wear. It is a nice badge 





or emblem of the sweet industry in which bee-keepers are 
engaged. Prices, postpaid: 
6 cts. each ; or 5 or more, 5 


One button, 8 cts.; 2 buttons, 
cts. each. Stamps taken. 


It is - 
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longest ones proportioned like half a lead-pencil. I would 
gently remonstrate about the 1,800,000 spores spread to dry 
on the head of a pin. That kind of illustration does not 
after all Ae/p our minds, but hinders and stupefies, Let’ 
see if we can’t do better. I find that a book at hand has 34 
thicknesses of paper to theinch. Applying this number to 
° Oia, : the Professor’s figures, it appears that 14 fat old bacillj end 
aan Y ( to end would just reach thrua sheet of thin paper, ang 
89> 00 OS Oo GS 0 SDB OO MHIOO Me MO Ce oe MD Oo MO that 31 spores would do the same. We can realize this: but 

The ** Old Reliable” seen thru New and Unreliable Glasses. few minds cam realize properly two stout figures multiplied 

By E. E. HASTY, Richards, Ohio. together and the product squared or cubed. Page 148, 
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TRYING TO IMPROVE BEES. 





OVERSTOCKING IN COLORADO. Yes, Mr. Hutchinson, there is a difference in bees; py; 
the grand trouble is that when we once wake up, and try ty 
improve our stock, we throw away good ones, and buy poor 


ones at a high price. Page 152. 


So it appears that in Colorado an apiary seems disin- 
clined to increase after the 100-colony mark is reacht—and 
this when a small apiary with the same field to itself would 
increase rapidly. This looks like overstocking, but not 
necessarily ruinous overstocking. Fairly good crops may 
be hoped for, I think, even under conditions where swarms 
are not plenty. Also the stock may be too large for the 
pollen supply, when it is not too large for the honey supply. 
As a relief from swarms,I am not sure but someof us 
would be glad to get into just sucha location as the latter. 
Page 134. 

Mr. Lyon, on the same page, strikes into an element of 
the overstocking question which is usually unconsidered. 
One colony has 30,000 bees, and 20,000 of them are field-bees. 
Manifestly a given range could support a thousand of the 
latter kind of colonies as well asa hundred of the former— 
that is, so far as honey goes it could. 


‘*YORK’S HONEY”’ VS. ‘‘ HASTY’S HONEY.” 

Thanks for the editorial statement of the honey-deaj. 
er’s side of the marking dissention, I see. Neither boy is to 
blame for loving the girl; but they can’t both have her. 
And there must be some proper and Christian way to decide 
things. ’Spects it will have to be the old familiar way—th. 
one that cam get her gets her, and the other must quietly 
behave himself like a gentleman. I say this in the sad cop. 
sciousness that the city chap will usually succeed in the 
contest. She will be ‘‘ York’s ‘Honey’ ”’ and not “ Hasty’s 
‘Honey.’’’ Old Adam will tempt us to say ‘* York’s a liar.” 
but if his customers don’t understand it to mean that York 
produced the honey, but only that he inspects and indorses 
it as a first-class article, veracity does not seem to be 
broken. Page 152. 


MILK A SUBSTITUTE FOR POLLEN. 


THAT SNOWBOUND TEXAN APIARY. 


A Texas apiary piled with 18 inches of snow—anda 
good-looking man standing in the midst! Quite unique. If Dzierzon says sweetened boiled milk is better asa 
(Page 145.) Now let’s have a Norwegian apiary shaded by | substitute for pollen than meal, probably there is something 
palms, and naked little darkies climbing in them picking | init. Asan objection, possibly milk-feeding would leave a 
the cocoanuts. : certain section of the young workers with nothing to do, 

A SHORT SERMON ON JUSTICE. while meal-feeding would give all work. Page 154. 


But, Mr. Victor, instead of congratulating you on get- 
ting even with the thieves, I fear I must read you a sermon 
instead. Is it right to keep five men in jail 30 days when 
only one committed the crime? In dealing with men of 
anothor race it’s easy to say, ‘‘Othey’re all thieves ;’’ but 
mostly this is not true. It is not only possible, but more 
than possible, that one or more of your victims disapproved 
of the theft, and remonstrated about it. Or, some may have 
been steadily duped by stories about wild honey from the 
trees. One of the reasons why this nation was formed in 
the first place was that accused persons might have a 
prompt trial. And one of the minor reasons why we went 
to war with Spain was that Cuban-American citizens (no 
better a lot than your five, quite likely) were keptin jail 
without trial. I suppose the Sheldon of it would be: How : : - 
would Jesus Christ have us proceed toward five men, one of | 2¢ better with normal seeds than with blighted ones; but I 
whom had been stealing, and the other four not anxious | »ad got tainted with the idea that the facts were the other 
that their friend be punisht ? way. Facts seem to be all in our line, I’m glad to see. 


WAX-WASTE NOT ALWAYS WORTHLESS. 


The 9% pounds of good wax from one pile of slumgum 
which Comrade McKown realized, reminds us again that 
“things are not always what they seem.’’ Wax-waste 
usually seems to be worthless; and most of us need to be 
prodded up often with the facts to the contrary. Page 159, 


FACTS ABOUT FRUIT-FERTILIZATION AND BEES. 


Mr. Crane’s article on fruit-fertilization and its plate 
(page 162) came somewhat as a surprise tome. I had rather 
settled down in the belief that fruit (if it grew at all) would 
be about the same in size and quality self-fertilized as cross- 
fertilized, only the seeds being affected. It is easy to see 
that the fruit, growing for the sake of the seeds, ought (0 


ACTIONS OF STUNG ANIMALS DIFFER. A REVERSING EXTRACTOR POINT. 


So we are to understand, on as good authority as Prof. 
Cook, that the standard remedy in case of an animal des- 
perately stung, is blankets kept dripping with cold water. | of the combs being turned without being lifted out. Page 
But cow as well as ‘man is subjett to ‘‘locality.”” The case | 163. 
of one who stood and writhed and died, without thinking of 
such a thing as running away, does not prove that all would 
do so. And, by the way, I think we have somewhere evi- 
dence that sometimes the horse, after receiving hundreds of 
stings, drops his violence and becomes docile and almost 
affectionate. Page 147. 


A SCIENTIST’S VIEWS ON HONEY. 


Mr. Dadant makes a good point in calling our attention 
to the fact that an extractor without any center rod admits 


PARAFFIN CANDLES AND SQUASH-SEED BAITS. 


Paraffin candle better than a lamp for investigating a 
bee-cellar. Sounds reasonable, Mr. Doolittle. And possi- 
bly, too, the squash-seeds are better than hickory-nut meats 
as baits for the mouse-trap. Not so brittle and liable to get 
off. Page 163. 

THAT COLOR-CARD CRITICISM. 

Scientist Headden’s doctrine that ripe honey is one- 
third water, he must expect us to kick at. Is not one-fifth 
nearer it? And his surmise that stirring honey does not 
make it candy any quicker is pretty surely wrong. As to 
his statement that the relative amount of dextrose and 
levulose is the same in all samples of honey—perhaps we 
would better lay that upon a handy shelf, without either be- 
lieving it or disbelieving it just now. Would rather strain 
our ‘‘believer’’ to believe that the most solid samples of 
granulated honey are half fluid, as his statements seem to 
imply when put together. Page 147. 


Mr. Muth-Rasmussen, it was you that didn’t “catch 
on ’’ to Hasty, in reference to the color cards. He was talk- 
ing about the eternal finalities, whether honey ought to le 
graded by the inward color alone; while you were talking 
business and present usages. -Page 164. 


A RETRACTED SNEEZE AT THE ASTER. 


When a fellow is too free with his gab he must either 
have a large supply of cheek, or else be prepared to take 
back his dicta semi-occasionally. Awhile ago I sneezed at 
the aster and its honey reputation, and especially at the 
idea that any particularly rank smellin the apiary came 
from aster. Now comes good authority, W. H. Pridgen, of 
North Carolina, and confirms the whole thing. Shake, Mr. 
Schmidt! Did you ever see such a know-it-all in your life 


GETTING AT THE SIZE OF FOUL-BROOD SPORES. 


Thanks to Prof. Gillette for his characterization of the 
foul-brood bacillus. Some longer, some shorter, but the 
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\ plant that will sometimes give a month of surplus storing 
late in the fall had better not be sneezed at. Page 165. 


BLINDLY CONDEMNING GOOD QUEENS. 


How unconsciously and amusingly pata good writer 
can sometimes be in stating a fundamental truth! (It’s 
Aikin I’m after this time.) On page 165 we read, ‘‘I sus- 
pect that many a good queen has been condemned blindly 
because she did not have a good, strong colony, when she 
was not at fault at all.” Why, comrade, if you live to good 
ld age, and keep studying, you will not only suspect that, 
but be almost sure of it. 


PERPLEXING FOUL-BROOD PREVENTIVES. 


How instructive, and also how natural, is the medica- 
tion experience of the Colorados! One man used solution 
ot salt and carbolic acid as preventive, and kept bees with- 
in a quarter mile of a foul-broody apiary without getting 
the disease. Naturally he would think his remedy splendid. 
But then another man kept bees for years near foul brood 
without getting any. He used nothing at all—and there we 
are. Page 166. 

UNCLE SAM AHEAD AGAIN! 


What an absurd idea it is to spend good United States 
money, and time supposed to be valuable, in getting Apis 
dorsata, when this peerless country already possesses a bee 
117 feet long! Onthe whole, I am mildly (very mildly) glad 
that the chap to whom we are indebted for this news didn’t 
get stung. Page 169. 


























CONDUCTED BY 


DR. C. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


(The Gyastiens may be mailed tothe Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answerthem here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Eprror.]| 








Painting Hives Two Colors. 


How would it do to paint loose-bottom hives dark on 
one end and one side, and white on the others, then turn to 
suit the season ? KENTUCKY. 

ANSWER.—The plan is worth considering. If I under- 
stand rightly, the idea is this: Ifa hive faces southeast, 
the front and the side to the southwest would be white for 
the summer and the other end and side dark. That is, the 
parts toward the sun would be white so as to reflect the heat 
of the sun, keeping.the hive cooler. Then for winter it 
would be reverst, still having the entrance face southeast, 
but the sides toward the sun dark, so as to absorb the sun’s 
rays and gnake the hive warm. It is just possible that on 
some days in winter the dark color would make enough dif- 
ference so that bees would fly when they would not fly with 
white surfaces tothe sun. Buttin Kentucky do you always 
want to have bees fly out oftener than they doin a white 
hive? For as one goes south the line is reacht where the 
thing desired is to keep bees from flying as much as 
possit . 

I ible EET aS 


A Swarming Experience. 


Are there others who ever had this experience ? I pur- 
chast a box-hive of bees some time ago, transferred them 
March 8, or rather I took about %4 of them from the box and 
put them into a frame hive. On March 23 the box gave a 
‘quart swarm, leaving as many in the box. Of course I 
took the old queen when I made the transfer, so the balance 
had no queen, but would rear one in 15 days; but she came 
out with her full brood, on her wedding-flight, and this 
must have been on the very day she came forth from her 
own cell, as 15 days would be her time. I now have (3) good 
+ to 5 quart colonies from one box-hive in just 15 days. 
Every one of them is bringing in honey from early to late. 
the swarming took place on a rather cool day—a little 








misty—at 2:30 p.m. The bees are a very large black variety, 
and as gentle as any beesI ever saw. Ido not know what 
kind they are, being quite different from the rest, or any I 
have seen in this neighborhood. FLORIDA. 


ANSWER.—Under the same circumstances you would 
probably have the same experience repeated. At any time 
when bees are gathering, take away from a strong colony 
the queen and some workers, and if enough bees are left in 
the hive you may be pretty sure the first queen that emerges 
will issue with a swarm. 

It is not at all certain that the young queen that issued 
with the swarm issued from her cell the day the swarm is- 
sued. Forin that case the bees must have chosen an egg 
if they started a queen-cell any time within two days after 
the old queen was taken. While I believe that bees prefer 
to select a larva not more than 2 or 3 days old, I do not be- 
lieve they prefer an egg; and there was a chance that the 
young queen in question was two or more days old when 
the swarm issued. 


LATER.—My box-hive just gave out another swarm of 
about 3% quarts. This makes 4 colonies from one in just 17 
days. Is this not unusual ? FLORIDA. 


ANSWER.—If beesare left to their own sweet will, it is 
nothing unusual to have 3 swarms issue within 17 days, and 
even four or five; but it is probably unusual for a third 
swarm to be strong enough to have 3% quarts of bees. 


_———_—=0- —___- 


Likely Bee-Paralysis—A Suggested Remedy. 


I have 60 colonies of bees, and five of them are diseased 
as follows: The old bees become bright and shiny with 
bowels much distended. The younger bees are much swol- 
len and have but little use of themselves. Unhatcht bees 
that die have pinkeyes. Some of the cappings have holes 
as if they had been bursted by accumulation of gasses in- 
side. The unhatcht dead have no smell or ropiness. 

For 3 years I have had from 1 to 5 colonies diseased. I 
have cremated them heretofore, but now I wish to know the 
name of the disease and a remedy therefor. Only one col- 
ony has ever recovered sufficieutly to do any good. Is the 
disease contagious ? and how is it communicated from hive 
to hive? It seems more fatal in spring or early summer. 


Giving diseased colonies young queens has failed to 
cure. Sprinkling sulphur in the brood-nest seems to abate 
the disease to some extent. TEXAS. 


ANSWER.—It seems to be a case of bee-paralysis. As 
far south as Texas it gets to be a very serious matter. It 
would be easy to givea list of remedies that have been 
vaunted as successful from time to time, but the unfortu- 
nate thing about it is that no remedy seems yet to have 
been discovered that proves effective the next time it is 
tried, and perhaps the best thing is to try to keep colonies 
strong and hope the damage may be as little as possible. 

I don’t really know whether the disease is contagious, 
nor how it is communicated. 

The latest cure I have seen is given in the Australasian 
Bee-Keeper, and it is claimed a number of bee-keepers have 
succeeded with it. The cure is as follows: Toa pound of 
honey add % ounce of a mixture of one part sulphurous 
acid with 4 parts tincture of podophyllin. Heat to 90 de- 
grees, and daily spray combs, bees andall. Three to five 
days’ spraying cures. This may be worth trying. 


—— oe 


Bran Instead of Chaff for Packing. 


I would like to know if bran will do as a substitute for 
chaff packing to keep the bees warm ? MINNESOTA. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know. I think no one has reported a 
trial of bran for packing; but I should be afraid it would 
not keep so dry and sweet as chaff. Mice would probably 
like it better than chaff. 
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Dr. [liller’s Honey-Queens are offered as premiums, 
on another page, for sending us new subscribers to the 
American Bee Journal. The offer is limited to our present 
regular subscribers, and the queens are to be mailed in ro- 
tation, beginning about June lst, so first come first served. 
Look up a new subscriber, send in his name with $1.00, and 
we will enter your order for a Dr. Miller Honey-Queen. 
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NotE—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “‘t” when so pronounced, except when the “e”’ af- 
fects a preceding sound. Aliso some other changes are used. 








The Langstroth Monument, referred to recently in 
these columns, will likely be erected before Junel. We 
have just learned from General Manager Secor that a total 
of $300 has been raised for the purpose. The one selected 
is Vermont granite, of very nice proportions, and he feels 
sure will please the bee-keepers who contributed to it. 

We expect to showy our readers a picture of the monu- 
ment after it is in place. 





The Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Association met Friday 
afternoon and evening, April 6,as announced. The most 
prominent bee-keepers present were Dr. C.C. Miller, Ernest 
R. Root (the president of the National Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation), and M. M. Baldridge. There was a fair attendance 
at the afternoon session, and a goodly number in the even- 
ing. 

One very enjoyable feature was the supper, which all 
partook of together around one long table in a near-by 
restaurant. It seemed more like one large family gathered 
about the home festal board, and all appeared to approve 
most heartily of the event, as well as the viands that were 
so wellserved, and which disappeared so promptly. 

Perhaps the most important action taken at this meet- 
ing was the unanimous adoption of a motion that the mem- 
bers of the Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Association join the Na- 





————__ 


tional in a body. This added at once the dues of nearly 4 
members to the National, and doubtless at least three. 
fourths of them are new members, so that the National wi 
not only gain in dollars, but will also have its number. 
swelled somewhat. 

It is the hope of the Chicago Association that every 
bee-keeper who resides within its territory (say Cook ne 
adjoining counties) will at once send his dollar to Secretary 
H. F. Moore, Park Ridge, Ill., and request that he be made 
a member of both organizations. If it is more convenient, 
the dollar may be sent to the editor of this journal, who wij) 
see that Mr. Moore gets it with proper instructions. A re. 
ceipt will then be mailed by each association. 

The arrangement whereby the members of a local asso. 
Ciation can become members of the National for 50 cents 
each, when joining in a body (provided the annual dues of 
the local society are $1.00), shonld be the means of increas- 
ing the membership in both organizations; and especially 
should it contribute to an increast interest in the loca! 
association. As the writer is mainly responsible for this 
provision in the new constitution of the National, he nat- 
urally desires that it shall prove of much advantage to all 
concerned, and be used by every local association in the 
United States. If not mistaken, there are now three local 
associations that have availed themselves of this new privi- 
lege to join the National in a body at half price, viz.: The 
Wisconsin, the South Dakota, and lastly the Chicago Asso- 
ciation. 








Co-operation Among Bee-Keepers.—F. E. Brown tells 
in Gleanings in Bee-Culture how the California bee-keepers 
are combining to stiffen prices, much in the same way as 
has already been told of the Colorado association. W. L. 
Coggshall also urges in the same journal that bee-keepers 
should combine and fight fire with fire, andshows how com- 
bination on the part of purchasers of Honey keeps prices 
down, as follows: 


‘“‘I knew from the bee-journals I read that the honey- 
crop was light all over the country. Therefore, early in 
the season I wrote several letters to the leading bakeries, 
offering my honey, buckwheat extracted, at 6 cents f. o. b. 
What was the result? They all wrote me back, offering 
me 434 delivered, saying they were restricted to pay only so 
much (baker’s combination or trust, if you please). I tried 
the same scheme six weeks later. Well, the bakers had 
found out that the honey market was higher, and they were 
willing to pay 5cents a pound. Mind you, the prices were 
exactly the same at each bakery, and the y, were instruct 
to pay that and no more. Combination again. 





Ten Percent Honey; 90 Percent Fraud.—The follow 
ing, referring to New York city, appears in Gleanings in 
Bee-Culture : 

‘There is a new enterprise started on the East Side in 
which they are adulterating by the carload honey which 
will granulate in three days. It has the appearance of anc 
tastes very much like honey; has about 10 percent of the 
pure article in it. Twelve carloads has been turned out in 
the last 60 days. It sells for 5’ cents per pound.”’ 


Editor Root thinks bee-keepers in the East will do well 
to turn their attention to comb honey rather than to try t 
compete with this 5%-cent fraud. He thinks the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association may do something to stop this 
villainous work, and considers it a matter of economy for 
every bee-keeper to become a member. In this last opinion 
he is undoubtedly correct, whatever may be the kind of honey 
one produces. A drop in the price of extracted honey can 
not fail to have some influence on the price of comb honey. 
It is not difficult to believe that a sufficient amount of adul- 
teration like that outlined in the foregoing might reduce 
the price of comb honey acent on the pound. Suppose it 
make a difference of only % cent a pound. That makes 4 
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‘oes of $1.00 on 200 pounds of honey—enough to pay a year’s 
membership in the National Bee-Keepers’ Association. And 
vet only a comparatively small number have their eyes 
opened to see thatit isa profitable investment to send in 
that dollar. 

Look at what has been done in the past by united 
action. At the present time the one great foe of bee-keep- 
ers is adulteration. The National association can work 
nly asit has ‘‘sinews of war.’’ Even with its present 
mall membership it is making itself felt. If you who are 
‘t now a member will join, itcan do just so much more. 
‘our joining will help to induce others to join. Will you 
tand idly by, while the battle is being fought, and allow 
thers to pay the cost while you share in the benefits? Is 
that entirely honorable? True, many honorable men are 
holding back, but have they correctly weighed what they 
are doing ? 


/ 


s 





Honey in an Unexpected Place.—Rev. Louis Albert 
Banks, of Cleveland, Ohio, gave the following incident in 
the New Voice some time ago: 


In May, 1898, while one of the volunteers from Dover, 
Maine, was waiting for the government to call the troops to 
the front, he went out one afternoon and shot some rabbits. 
On his return a messenger met him in the doorway and told 
him he must take the next train for the State capital. As 
his hunting-coat was wet with the blood of the rabbits, he 
hung itupon a limb of an apple-tree, remarking that it 
would be well washt by the time he returned from the war. 
Upon his return he thought he would try his fuck partridge- 
shooting before settling down to farm-work. ‘The canvas 
coat was hanging from the limb in the orchard; but when 
he went to put it on he found that it was already occupied 
by a swarm of bees, which had. taken possession of the gar- 
ment during his absence. With the aid ofa sulphur- 
smudge fire he expelled the bees and secured 22 pounds of 
delicious white comb honey. 





What are the Best Queens Worth? is a question dis- 
cust by W. A. H. Gilstrap, in Gleanings in Bee-Culture. He 
thinks some queens that have been mentioned might pro- 
duce royal progeny that would raise the average yield per 
colony 40 pounds, and figures that with 100 colonies such a 
result would pay the interest on more than $200. To the 
objection that such a queen is a freak, not transmitting her 
desirable qualities, he replies: 

‘Perhaps Messenger was the greatest desirable freak 
among horses» His desirable qualities have been intensi- 


fed by judicious breeding until the world wonders at the 
result.’’ 


Mr. Gilstrap bred from a queen that excelled in an api- 
ary of 100 colonies. The result was a gainin surplus of 
21.00 and $2.00 per colony, as compared with other colonies. 
He concludes that the question of hives is a small one com- 
pared with the question of stock. 





Fool Writers Still Lying.—Mr. E. S. Miles, of Craw- 
ford Co., lowa, sends us the following reprinted in his local 
newspaper, and credited to the daily New York Mail and 
Express : 

FOOL THE BEES AND THE PEOPLE. 


” 


‘People buy comb honey,”’ said a man from the coun- 
try, “‘ believing that the fact that it is sealed by theshonest 
little bee precludes the possibility of fraud. The fact is, 
that the bees of many professional ‘ honey ’-raisers do noth- 
ing the livelong summer but pack glucose into their hives 
trom an open barrel that is left standing close by. “The bee 
will not search fragrant flowers the livelong day for a 
trifling amount of pure honey when it can get glucose. 
ie honey-men see thatthere is plenty of glucose handy, 
and instead of one pound of pure honey they aid the bees 
in putting ten pounds of glucose on the market. 

“Human ingenuity has not devised a way for making 
and sealing the honey-comb, or the bee would be dispenst 
with altogether. In handling the glucose the bees give it 
a honeyish flavor, and if you complain to the bee-man that 








it is not as sweet and sticky as it should be, he will tell you 
that it is the early crop, and that the heavy rains make it 
thin. 

‘I know a man who keeps 50 hives of bees on the roof 
of his store in the city, and by hustling up plenty of glu- 
cose he gets enough ‘ honey ’ out of the buzzing slaves to do 
a wholesale business in honey. Why, his bees never saw a 
flower, and would shy at a honeysuckle if they happened to 
come near one. He will not even let the poor things have a 
recess to geta drink of water, but keeps a pan of fresh 
water near the hives for them to drink.’’ 


Accompanying the foregoing clipping were these words 
by Mr. Miles: 

Mr. YORK :—You have publisht in times past some 
queer information (?) about bees, taken from the general 
newspaper press ; I hand you herewith what I think is en- 
titled to the ‘‘ belt’’ as the champion lie of the world about 
bees and honey. It may have been intended only as a 
‘*pleasantry ’’ by the writer, but I guess the average editor 
(not bee-editors) doesn’t know enough to think so. 

E. S. MILEs. 

How any self-respecting newspaper can deliberately 
publish such falsehoods as are contained in the clipping 
above is more than we can understand. But ten chances to 
one, should we undertake to show to the editor of the New 
York Mail and Express that one of his reporters had been 
writing what he (the reporter) knew was only a bunch of 
lies, that editor would only laugh and call it a fine joke. 

The awful degeneracy of the modern daily newspapers 
is something sad to contemplate. They care not for truth 
or honor, nor the reputations of men or business interests. 
We know of nothing else that is so much needed, and of 
which there seems to be such a limited supply, as honest 
men—absolutely honest and incorruptible. 





Reformed Spelling has attention in the Inland Printer, 
which copies approvingly from the Dial an arraignment 
‘““of certain eccentric spellings, among which ‘thru’ and 
‘ program ’ are typically objectionable examples.’’ That edi- 
tor takes comfort in the belief that English spelling will 
not succumb. One smiles at such a belief in the face of the 
fact that the spelling ‘‘programme’”’ is rarely met even 
now. The Inland Printer will no doubt continue to spell 
the word with nine letters (at least fora time), and as ap- 
propriate company also “labour ’’ and *‘ honour.”’ 

Per contra, the same paper copies without hostile com- 
ment from Leslie’s Weekly an item headed ‘‘ Common- 
Sense in Spelling,’’ which closes as follows : 

‘“*Silent letters and fantastic combinations in words 
impose a useless and wholly unnecessary tax upon the mem- 
ory and intellect, and they ought to be ruled out of the 
English language as rapidly as possible. Life is too short 
and time too precious to be spent in trying to master the 
absurdities of the spelling-book which have no excuse for 
existence.”’ 
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York’s Honey Calendar for 1900 isa 16-page pamph- 
let especially gotten up to create a demand for honey among 
should-be consumers. The forepart was written by Dr. 
C. C. Miller, and is devoted to general information concern- 
ing honey. The latter part consists of recipes for use in 
cooking and as a medicine. It will be found to bea very 
effective helper in working up a home market for honey. 
We furnish them, postpaid, at these prices: A sample 
free ; 25 copies for 30 cents; 50 for 50 cents; 100 for 90 
cents; 250 for $2.00; 500 for $3.50. For 25 cents extra we 
will print your name and address on the front page, when 
ordering 100 or more copies at these prices. 
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Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 
copies of the American Bee Journal fora year. It is sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directionsaccompany. The Bee 
Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. Upon receipt of $1.00 
for your Bee Journal subscription a /ull year in advance, 
we will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will mention it. 
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To Make Close Joints in Wooden Feeders, it is recom- 
mended in Leipziger Bienenzeitung to put a strip of blot- 
ting-paper between the parts nailed together. 


Dead Bees in Cellar-Wintering.—In Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture J. L. Anderson gives his estimate of the number of 
dead bees that will be carried from acellar in which 100 
colonies have wintered, at 60 to 90 quarts, or 3-5 to 9-10 of a 
quart per colony. He says the number of dead bees in the 
cellar the past winter has been exceptionally small. 


Grading by Pictures.—In Gleanings in Bee-Culture is 
given a picture of the grading adopted by New York bee- 
keepers. Three sections are shown, showing respectively 
the poorest allowed in the three different grades. None of 
them have any cells sealed next tothe wood. Aside from 
the cells next the wood, the fancy section has 9 unsealed 
cells, No. 1 has 43, and No. 2 has 68. 


Bosnian Bees are now on the market. Bosnia is in 
southern Austria, and the bees are described in Schles. 
Imker as very hardy, making successful cleansing flights 
at lower temperature than other bees. They begin work 
earlier and close later than other bees, so reaping larger 
harvests. The workers are smaller than other bees, and 
gentler than the gentlest Carniolans. But new things do 
not always live up to their promises. 


A Woman’s Plan to Avoid Lifting.—Mrs. A. J. Barber 
is the woman, and she tells about it in Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture. A little platform big enough to hold a super has 
casters under it and is put on the wheelbarrow. On this 
she puts one or more supers and wheels it to the honey- 
house, where the little platform can be rolled off the wheel- 
barrow onto a sort of floor in front of the door so made that 
no lifting is needed to push it right into the honey-house. 





Wintering in a Cave.—John F. Millard reports in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture the result of wintering 35 colon- 
ies of bees in what he considers the best cave in Iowa, said 
cave being at no point less than 3 feet under the surface of 
the soil. On putting colonies into the cave, Noy. 4, 1889, 
the average weight was 57 31-35 pounds. On taking out, 
April 4, 1890, the average weight was 47 18-35. Average 
loss during the 5 months’ confinement, 10 13-35 pounds. 
Smallest loss of any one colony, 6% pounds. Greatest loss, 
15% pounds. 


Clipping to Mark the Age of Queens is considered ad- 
visable by some, if there were no other object in clipping. 
Without close watching an unclipt queen may be super- 
seded without the knowledge of the bee-keeper. H. Warnke 
reported in Centralhlatt that he had a queen superseded in 
winter, the young queen taking her wedding flight Feb. 9. 
Under ordinary circumstances a queen thus superseded out 
of the usual season would hardly be supposed to be other 
than the old queen unless there were some special mark 
such as clipping. 


Evergreens as Windbreaks are considered very valua- 
ble, by A. I. Root, asa protection for bees. He says in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture: 
J ‘*I would not get evergreens from the woods, even if 
they were near by, because you can get transplanted trees 
grown and trained in the nursery so much better and so 
much cheaper. Trees a foot high cost only $3.00 per 100. 
I think our own cost about $5.00 per 100; they were planted 
about 20 years ago, and are now almost /vo large (40 to 50 
feet high, and some.of_ them over a foot thru), if anything. 
We have tried them at different distances. Only one row is 
necessary if you let the branches come out clear down to 
the ground, which they will do in a few years. 

“The Norway spruce is very hardy, and avery rapid 
grower. We have not lost one tree in 100, and these would 
not have been lost had not water been allowed to stand 
around their roots. Trees 10 feet apart in the row (as ours 
are) will make a windbreak for bee-hives rather quicker 





than if arod apart; but in afew years, where placeq 80 
closely, it will bother you to get thru them if you shonjq 
happen to want to. One who has not tried it would hardly 
realize what a difference it makes during a windy time. 
One can work in comfort when shielded by evergreens 
when it would be very tedious if not dangerous to under. 
take the same kind of work where the wind has full sweep,» 


Stimulative Feeding is called by the Germans specula. 
tive feeding, because it is considered a speculation, and the 
speculator may lose or gain. Last year Editor Gerstung, 
of Deutsche Bienenzucht, got the opinions of 15 able Ger. 
man bee-keepers as to stimulative feeding in spring. They 
were about equally divided as to its being advisable or 
otherwise. All were agreed that when practiced it should 
only be with strong colonies, and in regions where the har. 
vest comes early. The feeding should begin about 6 weeks 
before the harvest, or about the iime of gooseberry bloom, 
All were agreed that injudicious stimulation might do much 
harm, and that it was a very good thing for beginners to 
let alone. 


Bottom Starters in Sections. 
Progressive Bee-Keeper : 

** Doolittle said no bottom starters for him. Here again 
comes in location and methods. If you can crowd your col- 
onies in the sections and keep them so, never letting them 
have much room ahead, nor yet ever without room; and 
more, if the honey-flow that is to fill these sections comes 
freely and work goes steadily on to the close of the flow, 
and not only so, but comes reasonably rapid, say 3 to 5 
pounds daily on the average, then a bottom starter is of lit- 
tle use; but take it in slow and intermittent flows, and bot- 
tom starters—or their equivalent by having the full sheet 
come so close to the bottom that it will be fastened there 
is a necessity to obtaining the best shipping sections.” 





R. C. Aikin says in the 


Not Stung to Death by Bees.—The statement that a 
Mr. Carson owed his death to the stings of bees enraged by 
burning sulphur is thus contradicted in Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture by G. E. Martin: 

‘‘“The facts as told me by a brother-in-law of Mr. Car- 
son are these. Mr. Carson went to his apiary before break- 
fast, to do some work with his bees. He was stung four 
times—once on the temple, ear, wrist, and thigh. He went 
to the house and requested his wife to get a veil, as the 
bees were cross. In afew moments he said he would go 
outside, as he felt faint. He went out and sat down on the 
porch and died there. There was no sulphur burned. Mr. 
Carson had heart-trouble, which, combined with the stings, 
upon an empty stomach, the doctor says, was the cause of 
his death.”’ 


Perforated Zinc Against Robbers.—Says G. M. Doo- 
little in American Bee-Keeper : 

‘* Robber-bees do not like to squeeze thru any hole when 
there are defenders behind such hole or holes ready to seize 
them while they are squeezing thru, or immediately after 
they are thru and while squeezing out again. And for this 
reason a piece of perforated zinc placed at the front of an 
‘awning’ of wood which juts out from one to two inches 
from the hive in front of the entrance, is an admirable 
thing to use for the prevention of robbing or to suppress 
robbing after it has started. As soon as it is placed in front 
of the entrance, the robbers will all be seen trying to get 
in where the awning comes up against the hive, rather than 
out where the perforated metal is; while the loaded robber- 
bees which are in, and the hive-bees, go out from the per- 
forated metal, and the hive-bees go in there.”’ 


The Use of Separators is a topic well considered by 
R. C. Aikin, in Gleanings in Bee-Culture. For home use, 
or to sell to families who take a case at a time, there 1s 
clearly no need for separators. For the retail trade sections 
must be nearly of the same weight, and must be so straight 
that the average grocer’s clerk will not set them leaking by 
lifting them out of acase. In 1889 Mr. Aikin produced > 
tons of section honey so straight and true that not more 
than 200 of the lot were too bulgy to pack, and he used on!y 
two separators in each super of 28 sections. But he has 0 t 
been able to do the same thing since. Bees, weather, 
honey-flow, all the conditions must be just right—a thing 
that may not occur a second time in a lifetime—or separé 
tors are indispensable. Even if less honey should be 0” 
tained by using separators, a better price will more than rf 
pay the loss. 
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Revised by Dadant—1899 Edition. 








This is one of the standard books on 
.ee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
ver 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
nown to all the readers of the Ameri- 
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can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helpt on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
ir work. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





Rocky Mountain Bee=Plant Seed ! 


(Cleome integrifolia.) 
---FREE AS A PREMIUM... 


“ne ABC of Bee-Culture says of it: ‘“* This 
1 beautiful plant for the flower-garden, to 
y nothing of the honey it produces. It grows 
rom two to three feet in hight, and bears large 
usters of bright pink flowers. It grows natur- 
ally on the Rocky Mountains, and in Colorado, 
Where itis said to furnish large quantities of 
honey.”’ 

We have a few pounds of this Cleome seed, 
and offerto mail a %-pound package as a pre- 
lium for sending us BNE NEW subscriber to 
American Bee Journal, with $1.00; or \% 

iud by mail for 40 cents. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILW. 
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Bees Working Nicely. 


I bought 5 colonies of bees last spring, 
and I went to reading the Bee Journal, and 
I took so much pride in working with and 
looking at them that I got the bee-fever, so 
I bought 12 colonies of four persons that 
were goingaway. I now have 18 in all. 

Iam a carpenter by trade, so I live in 
town and work at my trade. 

My bees are all working nicely, bringing 
in pollen, except two that are queenless. I[ 
have sent for two queens for them. 

‘* KEARNEY.”’ 

Buffalo Co., Nebr., April 9. 





Spraying Caused Loss of Bees. 


Our bees have wintered well, and most of 
them have plenty of honey to carry them 
thru the spring. Several springs past our 
bees died off badly in fruit-bloom time, but 
last spring they did not. It shortened our 
honey crop materially. One neighbor said 
he guest be sprayed them. I can’t help 
thinking it was caused by spraying in fruit- 
bloom time. One spring there were not 
bees enough to coverthe brood. There were 
lots of brood and bees just hatching out, 
but scarcely any that could fly. 

Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Warren Co., Ill., April 2. 





Prospects Good—Early Breeding. 


We are having some ape, weeteer now, 
and an abundance of rain. The first pollen 
I noticed March 10, from maple. The win- 
ter loss is light thruout this part of the 
country, I am glad to report. Most colo- 
nies have a small amount of brood now. It 
is too early to predict anything in the way 
of a honey crop, but indications are seem- 
ingly good. White clover was not burt, I 
believe. I want to try some sweet clover 
this year. 

I must call one of Mr. Aikin’s statements 
in question, that is, his article on page 132, 
concerning early breeding. May be it will 
do for Colorado, but not for Kentucky. I 
aim to discourage early breeding as much 
as possible, as faras Nature willallow. I 
positively agree with Mr. Doolittle on this 
point. But localities differ,and we must 
be governed by them. 

Prospects are good for an early spring 
here. J. WiLtey Mounrtioy. 

Anderson Co., Ky. 





Rendering Wax—An Experience. 


In nearly every copy of the American 
Bee Journal is an article from some expert 
bee-keeper, giving his experience and tell- 
ing what he knows. Now I am going to 
give my experience and tell what I don’t 
know. 

I undertook to render some broken brood- 
combs, unfinisht sections, and pieces of 
wax, that had accumulated since last sea- 
son. I bunted up the article written by 
Mr. Dadant in regard to rendering wax. I 
found he used sulphuric acid; but also added 
a caution about using it. So I decided to 
let the acid go and try using water. 


Then I read where some one said, ‘‘ Usea 
little soapsuds in the pan that is to receive 
the wax, to prevent it sticking.’’ That had 
always been the difficulty with me—the 
cake of wax would stick fast to the pan. 
Then I thought a man’s idea of a ‘‘ little” 
must mean an inch deep at least, so I boiled 
up the wax and took pains to strain it thru 
two thicknesses of cheese-cloth, as last 
year when! sold my wax Mr. Rauchfuss 
said I ‘*‘sbould strain it; that there were 
particles of dirt all thru it;’’ and in order 
that it might not all stick to the cloth, I 





Sharples Cream Separators: Profitable Dairying 








every where are turnishing their howes without 

y by distributing a few of our fine soaps, per- 
tumes, extracts and toilet preparations, among 
their friends and neighbors. 


NO MONEY NEEDED 










We send the goods and premiums on 30 days tria: and 
guarantee them. This handsome Couch is oniy one of 
our many premiums. You can furnish your home 
without one cent, Write for our handsome free 

of premiams, Watches, Cameras and Bleycles. Write today, 
Crofts & Reed. 842-850 Austin Av. Dep. C, Chicago, til. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Northern 
Italian Queens! 


Reared by the best methods from my GREAT 
HONEY-GATHERERS. Price;$l each. Orders 
for queens to be filledin rotation beginning 
June lst. Ready to book orders NOW. 

ADA L. PICKARD, 
RIGHLAND CENTER, WIs. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BIG MONEY 


1% POULTRY 
if you have the right kind and know 
how to handle it. The best kind and 
thebest wayto make money with them 
is told and fully illustrated 
fo our Mammoth Annual Pou Guide. 
Telisall about 30 varieties o1 tow ls, and their 
treatment health and disease; plan for 
ltry houses, recipes treating all diseases ete. 
ven tawens prices on stock. Senttor 15e. 
Bauscher, Jr., Box 94, Freeport. lil. 


48kist Mention the American Bee Journal. 


INSENG Seed 4 Piants 


All the !atest instructions about it; its value ; what used for and 
how to grow it. This valuable information FREE for « stamp. 
GARDENS, 


AMERICAN GINSENG ROSE HILL, New York. 


6E7t Mention the American Bee Juurnal. 


HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 
THE 


Ganadian Beé Journal. 


A Monthly Magazine full of good, practical 
and trustworthy information on Bee-Culture. 
Trial subscription one year, 50 cents. 

GOOLD, SHAPLEY & MUIR CO., (Limited 

12E4t BRANTFORD, ONT., CANADA. 


FENCE HONESTY 


An honest way to sell anything is to 
have those who would buy, ZRY IT. 
All we ask for the Duplex hine is 
A TRIAL. With it you can make 
over 100 Styles at the actual cost of the 
wire. Catalogue and particulars free. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
a Box 138 Ridgeville, Indiana, U. 8. A. 



































48E13t Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Still They Come! 


The colony from the Adel queen you sent me 
in 1898 gave me 3 supers of honey last summer, 
tho it was the poorest season here. Other colo- 
nies gave only one super, and many gave no 


surplus at all. Mrs. C. A. BALL. 
Vernon Centre, N. Y., March 26, 1900. 


Adel Queens, $1.00 each. 
14E2t HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 










Staggered Oval Spokes. 
BUY A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WAcON 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 


way to geta low wagon. Any size 
wheel, any width tire. Catal. Frez 
Electric Wheei Co., Box 16 Quincy, lik 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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You Pay Double the Woney’ 


in many cases when you buy vehicles and harness from the agent or 
dealer. We do without these people and reduce the price of our goods 
to you to the extent of their commissioys. We make 178 styles of 
vehicles and 65 styles of harnessand sei! them 

tv the consumer direct from our factory at 
wholesale prices. . - } 














No. 2t—Driving Wagon. Has ‘‘Long Vist- WE HAVE HO AGENTS 
ance’? axles, open rubber head springs, Bradley “ 
shaft couplers and Bailey loops rice with You pay @ profit to nobody except our man- 


shafts, 850, Same as others sell for @40 to Gov Ufacturing profit, and you get positively the 
more than our price. best goods which a given amount of money 

will buy. In a factory of the sige of ours you ‘ss 
get the beat poxsible selection. Our large No. 65—Single Buggy 
ijjustrated Catalogue contains cuts of everything we make. Remember that we ship Harness.Price with rubber 
our vehicles and harness anywhere for examination and guarantee safe delivery and tranmings, 816. Good as 
warrant everything. retails for 822, 


SEND FOR LARGE FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MANUFACTURING CO., E'khart,Indiana. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 











money. 


BEE-HIVES. 


All sizes, from the 8 frame to the 10 frame, deep hives, and any style of 


sections you prefer. Catalog of Bees and Apiarian Supplies, free. 


Silk Faced Veil, postpaid 35 cents; if not satisfactory will return your 


Apiaries—Gien Cove, t.1. ], J, STRINGHAM. 105 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 








Tt leaves no poultry subject untouched. It’s practical and of easy adoption. 
latest improvements in the world famous RELIABLE INCUBATORS AND BROOD 


8. and in 51 foreign countries. 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Box 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
2 

: od eA. " 
out for you by others of experience. When you are told just what ——— 


when you know just how to proceed. When the course-is map 

to do and how to do do it and what not to do. All these things , 

are completely covered by the master hand of experience in our 
di 


~ 20th CENTURY POULTRY BOOK. < 


so0De! the rest it tells about the? 

















RS. Used all over the U. 
We mail the book to any inquirer on receipt of 10c to cover postage, &c. 


B 2» Quincy, Ills. 
Please mention Bee Journal When wriun’ 





Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS and they are the best in the market. 


Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal] when writing 












me * 
supplies, Can supply every want. Illustrated catalorue FREK 
INTERS 


HONEY MONEY | The Mississippi Valley Democrat 


results from best care of 
_—aND— 


Journal of Agriculture, 


ist. LOUIS MO. 





bees. That results from the use of 
the best Apiary appliances. 
THE DOVE-TAILED HIVE 
own here is one of special merit, 
Equipped with Super Brood 
chamber, «ection holder, 
scalloped wood separator 








and flatcover. We make and 
carry in stock a full line of bee 


TATE MANFG. CO., Box 10, HUDSON, WIS. A wide-awake, practical Western paper for 


Please menuon see yournal when writing. | Wide-awake, practical Western farmers, stock- 





want the gentlest Bees—Ii you want the best 
honey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos. 
Untested Queens in April, $1.00; Tested, $1.50. 


] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ALBINO QUEEN If you want the most learn the science of breeding, feeding and man- 
§ proli | agement. 


raisers, poultry people and fruit-growers, to 
rolific Oueens—If you Special departments for horses, cat- 

tle, hogs, sheep, poultry and dairy. No farmer 
can afford to do without it. 


It stands for American farmers and produ- 
cers. It is the leading exponent of agriculture 
as a business, and at the same time the cham- 


12A%t YJ. D. GIVENS, LISBON, TEx. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Queens, Bees, Nuclei, Etc. 





pion of the Agricultural States and the producer 
in politics. Subscription, One Dollar a Year. 
a2” Write for Sample Copy 


Having been 27 years rear- Please mention Bee Journal when writings 









ing Queens for the trade on 
the best plans, will continue 
during 1900 to rear the BEST —i_t 
we can. 
PRICES: : GE =. 
One Untested Queen.... .$1.00 
One Tested Queen ... 1.25 


One Select Tested Queen 1.5 
One Breeder.. 3.0 


One Comb Nucieus....... 


) 
; your stock is safe if fenced with Page Stock Fence. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


~ 


| 


Untested Queens ready in 
May. Tested are from last 


Please mention Bee Journa! when writing. 
season's rearing, ready now. 


| 
| 
| THE DARKEST NIGHTS 
| 





nd for 
FREE Catalogue. &. T, FLANAGAN, Belleville, Us 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


COMB FOUNDATION ©935.50°8% QUEENS 
YELLOW WAX. Smokers, Sections, 
Send for price-list of Queens by the dozen; omb Foundation 
aiso sample of Foundation. J. L. STRONG, | — as 
14Atf CLARINDA, Page Co., lowa. 
| 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





soapt the cloth also. Now just imaging my 
surprise when Icome to look at my nice 
cake of yellow wax, to find that it had not 
hardened, buf was a mass of thick, Sticky 
paste! The whole batch was ruined, ang} 
will caution beginners to use no soap, and 
then they will take no chances on getting 
too much. 

These experts who tell us how to do the 
work so nicely, failed to tell us how many 
failures they made while they were learn. 
ing. 

I am glad to add that I didn’t melt all my 
wax at once, and will try to profit by my 
own experience in rendering the rest. 
When I read of mistakes others have made 
(and there are very few who tell of their 
mistakes) it makes me feel encouraged to 
know that I am not the only one, and I fee} 
like trying again. 

There are a few things in the apiary that 
I can do successfully, but I can’t render 
beeswax so it is salable. 

Now, I imagine if this appeared in the 
Bee Journal with my address, I would re- 
ceive circulars from half the supply houses 
in the United States, recommending their 
solar wax-extractor; but what could I do 
with one now, with 6 inches of snow on the 
ground? Alas, experience comes high, but 
is a good investment. 

I have read with interest the articles 
from Messrs. Aikin, ‘‘Old Grimes,” and 
always am pleased when an article appears 
from Doolittle or Dadant; and Dr. Miller's 
answers to questions are a real treat. | 
often wonder if he has not the patience of 
Old Job. 

Our bees are doing nicely so far, but the 
next six weeks will be the hardest on bees 
here. A little later we will try Mr. Aikin’s 
plan of spreading brood, and if successful I 
will report—and also if I make a failure of 
it. Mrs. Emma WOODMANSEE. 

Arapahoe Co., Colo., April 9. 





Securing Inerease Without Surplus. 


Bee-keepers here had a good season in 
1899. The crop averagéd 45 pounds to the 
colony. I have been here since last March. 

I have become nearly blind within the 
last six months, and as I can not get 
around to buy any colonies that are for 
sale, I must rely on increasing the few that 
I have. 

I would like to ask Mr. T. F. Bingham, or 
some other experienced bee-keeper, to give 
the best way to secure increase without re- 
gard to surplus. 

The seasons are backward here in the 
spring on account of the cool, high winds, 
and the snow on the mountains. The first 
alfalfa flow is about June 15. There is not 
much nectar earlier, as during fruit-bloom 
the winds and cool weather prevent gatb- 
ering. JAMES ANDERSON 

Montrose Co., Colo. 





A Mississippi Report. 


I am bome again among the bees after 
spending the winter trapping. 

The home apiary of 97 colonies wintered 
all right, only 4 baving died; at the Mt. 
Zion apiary 4 miles north, 83 colonies, none 
were dead; at the Concordia apiary of 77 
colonies, 9 were dead. The last apiary came 
thru better than I expected, as it contained 
all the weak colonies I had last fall. At 
the Stokes apiary of 61 colonies, 3 were 
dead. 

Bees are booming now, working on box- 
alder and elm which are in full bloom, also 
peach and plum trees. I have bought an- 
other apiary of 63 colonies which | sball 
move nearer home as soon as the roads are 
settled. I have gone out of the queen-bus!- 
ness and will work all my bees for extracted 
honey. 

This Delta valley is one of the best honey- 
districts in America. - There is lots of room 
for bee-keepers, in a first-class location. 

Every colony is in a double-story hive. 
and on full frames of comb, and not a two- 
year-old queen in any yard except the last 
one I bought, so I ought to get some boney 
this season. 

Iam trying 3 sizes of hives. In the home 
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Western Beé-Keepers! 


If you want the finest and best up-to-date 
-oods made do not fail to send for our large, il- 


iystrated catalog for 1900. 


We sell the ROOT GOODS, 


and sell them at factory prices. 
———— 


IMMENSE STOCK 


ready for prompt shipment. 
—Address—— 


Joseph Nusewander, “owas 


lease mention the Bee Journal. 















5 

HATCH with the perfect, self- 
regulating, lowest 

priced first class hatcher—the 


EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Hatches the largest per cent. of 
fertile eggs at the lowest cost. 


q 
4 send 6c. for 


Nae Catalog. § GEO.H. STAHL, — Quincy, ml. 
444 26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 

you cannot afford to be without the best 

Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. 
Wool Markets and Sheep 

has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 

his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 

Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. P 
Being the cleanest is usually workt 
the quickest of any foundation made. 
Jj. Ae VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 


DU 








° = 
S BEE-SUPPLIES! € 
= . 
= 4 Ie > 
S 2F Root’s Goods at Root’s Pricesas S&S 
‘ap 4POUDER’S Honey-JARS and every- @&: 
‘@ thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt ©}. 
‘ap «Service—low freight rate. Catalog a: 
‘@ free. WALTER S. POUDER, | S 
-™ 512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. . 
= = 


BUPAAAMMMTIUMRE 


4s 1F YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the wnole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Here we are to the front 
for 1900 with the NEW 


CHAMPION CHAFF - HIVE, 


a comfortable home for the bees in 
summer and winter. We alsocarr 
a complete line of other SUPPLIES. 
Catalog free. R. H. SCHMIDT & CO. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


We Want 50 to 100 Golonies of Bees 


We prefer them on L. frames. 
State lowest cash price wanted for same. 
H. G. QUI 
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15A2t PARKERSTOWN, OHIO. 


From Barred PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS Thorobred, Fine 
Plumaged Fow1ls. Farm 


Raised—75c per dozen. 


MRS. L. C. AXTELL, Roseville, IiL 


1I5Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 








apiary I use 9-frame, in the Mt. Zion apiary 
10-frame, and in the Concordia and the 
Stokes apiaries the 8-frame. If all is well I 
will write again at the end of the season, 
when I will tell which of the three sizes is 
best for this locality, and how much honey 
I secure from each apiary. 

I will give my report for 1892 and 1893 as 
those are the only seasons that I workt all 
the yard for honey only: In 1892, from 97 
colonies I took 4,800 pounds of extracted 
honey; in 1893, from the same yard of 113 
colonies, 5,200 pounds of extracted. 

J. H. Sipe. 

Bolivar Co., Miss., March 25. 





All Wintered Well. 


November 11, 1899, I put 21 colonies into 
the cellar, and on April 5I took them out 
in fine condition; on the 7th ny A were car- 
rying in pollen. I raised the hives up one 
inch from the bottom in front. The pre- 
vious year I did not raise them thus, and 
lost 3 colonies, and had considerable mold. 
This spring there was no mold. 

Iconsider the prospect for honey very 
good. Clover can’t be other than in good 
condition, unless there is a drouth. 

There are not many bees kept around 
me, and thol am 70 years old I still like to 
take care of the bees. F. Hau. 

Fillmore Co., Minn., April 9. 





Bee-Keeping Experience—Bee-Trees 


My bees are in good condition so far. We 
have had a fair winter—not nearly so cold 
as last winter, with very little snow, and 
no sleigbing. 

I am 21 years old. I first kept bees in 
August, 1890. I was herding a drove of* 
cattle, and while sitting in the shade of a 
tree [heard a noise, and looking up | saw 
bees flying in and out. The next day I went 
to look at it again, and found the tree cut. 
It was a basswood tree, and in a hollow I 
found some bees and a little honey. I took 
the bees bome, and in about a month they 
bad stored a nice lot of honey. I took it 
and let the poor bees starve. Of course I 
didn’t know any better, but thought it was 
all right to rob them the same as I would a 
bumble-bees’ nest. 


In 1897 I caught a swarm about two miles 
from home, and have kept bees ever since. 
I find a great many bee-trees, and think 
that it pays to huntforthem. All of them 
bave been well worth cutting. averaging 
from 75 to 100 pounds of honey. In 1897 I 
found five trees, in 1898 six. and in 1899 one. 

B. F. Scumipt. 

Clayton Co., lowa, March 7. 





Wintered in Good Condition. 


My bees are in pretty good condition so 
far. I wintered some outdoors in chaff 
hives of my own invention—a hive espe- 
cially adapted to the Jumbo order; I use 13 
Langstroth frames and contract in winter 
with divisicn-boards. E. M. Hayes. 

Columbia Co., Wis., April 9. 





Honey-Dew and Its Origin. 


As the weather is very cold and my 80 
colonies of bees are quiet, [ will write what 
I know about the origin of honey-dew in 
western North Carolina. . [ have been ac- 
quainted with it and its origin for 35 years, 
and every time it has been produced by an 
insect of some sort—sometimes a white 
looking louse at first, then later it has 
wings and flies away to some other tree 
where it may lay another lot of eggs. Some 
of these insects are white. some are dark, 
and some are a reddish brown. They usu- 
ally feed on the tender shoots and leaves 
of the chestnut tree, but the oak and the 
hickory are not exempt from these honey 
distillers. They suck the saps from these 
trees and convert it into sweet nectar, just 
as the cow does her milk, then the little 
honey-bee comes along and takes it into the 
second ‘still’? and carries it to her hive, 
where she delivers it to one of her sisters 
for further refinement. This honey-dew is 





SUFFERERS 
Feo LUNG ° KIDNEY 


troubles can obtain valuable advice, FREE, by 


addressing DR. . 
34 Central Music Hall, CHICAGO. 


aa” W rite at once, stating age, sex, occupation, 
how troubled, post-office address, and enclose 
return stamp for immediate reply. 





Piease mention Bee Journal when writing, 


INCUBATOR FREE 


on trial. The New C.Von 
Culin is most perfect in ven- 
tilation, moisture and heat, 

HATCHFS EVERY HATCHABLE 
EGG. Money made and saved. 
Catalog FREE. Poultryman's 
Plans, 10c. Address. 


The W. T. Faiconer 
Mig. Co., 
Ave.98, JAMESTOWH, H.Y. 


1Al7t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
Wholesale 


DITTMER'S erica: 
FOUNDATION 


This foundation is made by an absolutely 
non-dipping process, thereby producing a per- 
fectly clear and pliable foundation that retains 
the odor and color of beeswax, and is free from 
dirt. 

Working wax into foundation for cash, a 
specialty. Write for samples and prices. 

A full line of Supplies at the very lowest 
prices, and in any quantity. Best quality aud 
prompt shipment. Seud for large, illustrated 
catalog. 


GUS, DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Beeswax Wanted, 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MoneETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fime thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsendit FREE as a pre- 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal for 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we wil! 
mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
1% Michigan St., Chicago, IIL 


California ! If you care to know of its 


Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 

The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
aper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 


andsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


¢ Bee-Supplies! 


Weare distributors for ROOT’S GOODS 
AT THEIR PRICES for southern Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and the South, 


MUTH'S SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS 
LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC. 
Lowest Freight Rates in the country. 
Send for Catalog. 

Cc. H. W. WEBER, 
Successor to C. F. Mutu & Son, 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
Piease mention Bee Journal when writing 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 


SELL ROOT’S GOODS at ROOT’S PRICES. 
Our inducements are first-class goods, cheap 
freight rates, and prompt shipments. Send for 
catalog. Bet BRANCH, MICH. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. 
this “Emerson” nofurther binding is neces- 
sary. 


118 Michigan Street, 
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BEE-KEEPERS: 


If you want your supplies to arrive at your railroad station 
in neat and perfect condition, free from dirt and damage 


ordinarily resulting from railroad handling; and if you want your orders filled promptly with 


the very finest goods in the market, send to 


G.B.LewisGo..Watertown, Wis. 


THOUSANDS OF BEE-HIVES, MILLIONS OF SECTIONS READY FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


Lewis Foundation Fasteners are selling like hot-cakes. 


Customers who have received one of these 


new machines pronounce it the finest, and write us that it is worth more than our 
price, which is only'ONB DOLLAR, without lamp. 


BRANCHES: 
G. B. Lewis Co, 19 So. Alabama St., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 
G. B. Lewis Co., 515 First Ave., N. E., Minne- 


apolis, Minn 
SEND FOR 


AGENCIES: 
L. C. WoOopMAN...........Grand Rapids, Mich. 
FRED FOULGER & SONS........... Ogden, Utah. 
LE. T. Apsott, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
ail Special Southwestern Agent. 
CATALOG. 





Binder, 


The Emerson 








This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth | 


It is 


If you have 


GEORGE W YORK & CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Railway is issuing a series of booklets 
regarding points of interest along its 
lines, andif you are interested in the 
western country, or contemplating a 
trip, write GEo. H. HEAFFORD, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Iil., for the 
special publication desired, enclosing 
four cents in stamps for postage for 
each one. 


No. 2. The Land of Bread and 
Butter. 
No. 3.—The Fox Lake Country. 


NEW BOOKLETS. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


No. 1.—The Pioneer Limited. 





No. 4.—Fishing in the Great North 


Woods. 


No. 5.—The Lake Superior Country. 
No. 6.—Cape Nome Gold Diggings. 
No. 8.—Summer Days in the Lake 


Country. 


No. 9.—Summer Homes, 1900. 
No. 11.—The Game of Skat. 
No. 12.—Milwaukee — The Conven- 


tion City. 


No. 13. — A Farm in the Timber 


Country. 


No. 14.—Stock-Raising in the Sun- 


shine State. 


No. 15.—Hunting and Fishing. 





all in good condition. 


Italian, Hybrid, 
and Black Bees, 
in good Hives, 
Prices reasonable. 


D. C. BUCKSTAFF, 


FOR SALE 





16A3t 149 Sonth Main St., OSHKOSH, WISs. 


10 to 20 strong 
Bees Wanted “ioxies: 
on STRAIGHT 
combs, 8 or 10 frame hives. No fancy prices. 
e Address, G. E. PURPLE 
16Al1t 


622 Colorado Ave., CHIcaco, ILL. 


. One Dollar Each. 

td all 6BIS Queens from our 
select stock dur- 

ing May and June, $1.00 each. Orders will be 


bookt and filled in rotation. 
16A4t D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, Ill. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS Yesnd"2 Wacko Ze 
write C,H, Wallace, Homer, Ill 
The Honey Season srs 7S 


COLONIES OF BEES for a short time 


only at 


$3.00 EACH. 


Good location; good climate for lung troubles. 
This isa BARGAIN, 


W. C. Gathright, Dona Ana, New Mex. 


16Alt Please mention the Bee Journal. 


The Bee-Keeper's 
= Guide 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 
——\ 
PROF, A, J, COOK, 


460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 














A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipt, or his library 
complete, without THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 


This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. . 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 


Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00),and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Let every 
body try forit. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





not any more filthy than the milk 
cow, for it is produced in the same w 
In the year 1898 we had the most copious 
yield of this sweet I ever saw. There were 
not bees enough to gather a hundredth 
part of it, it being dry and warm thry May 
and June. The first of July the rains se 
in and destroyed both the sweet and its 
producers. Some of these insects produce 
good honey-dew, while others produce pit. 
ter stuff. 
This is not guess-work, nor what others 
say—it is what I have seen and know. 
A. J. McBrinpe. 
Watauga Co., N. C., Feb. 18. 


of the 
ay. 





Wintered Without Loss. 


I put 12 colonies into the cellar last fa}) 
and took them out last week without a Joss. 
but some colonies are quite weak. The 
temperature varied from 35 to 45 degrees. 
Some of them have young bees, and a!) 
have lots of eggs. 

For an experiment I took 3 colonies up- 
stairs over the store, and they came thru 
in good shape. I gave them a flight in Jan- 
uary. I had them confined to the hive with 
a screen in front for ventilation. The tem- 

rature varied a great deal—I don’t know 

ow much, but nevertheless they came thru 
all right. 

The prospects are not the best in this |o- 
cation for a good honey season. The white 
clover I am afraid is frozen out, the same 
as a year ago. There is no basswood nor 
sweet clover to speak of. L. J. Beran. 

Dane Co., Wis., April 6. 





A Little Bee-Experience. 


When only a boy at homein Henry Co., 
Iowa, we had several colonies of bees in the 
old-style ‘‘gums,’’ and boxes of various 
kinds and sizes. We got some pretty good 
honey at times by placing a small box over 
a hole on top of the hive, but the bulk of it 
we secured by the robbing system of pry- 
ing off the cover and cutting out the top 
part down to the brood, or ‘ taking up” 
some of the new colonies at the approach 
of winter. 

In the spring of 18761 came West, and re- 
mained almost entirely away from my bees 
until July, 1897, when, while at work in the 
field, a swarm of bees past over. I gavea 
chase, hailing wheat and oats among them 
and succeeded in capturing them. I put 
them in a box 214 inches long, 17%¢ inches 
deep, and 18 inches wide. They did not 
swarm until June 11, 1898. This was a 
rousing swarm, and on June 12 another 
swarm issued, but not so large, tho they 
filled their 8-frame Langstroth hive anda 
super besides, and wintered all right; while 
the prime swarm filled their 8-frame Lang- 
stroth hive and a super, but starved out 
during the winter. . 

Last summer I took the top off of the 
hive-box of the old colony, and fit to it a set 
of slats to support the combs below. the 
bees attaching the combs to the slats ina 
few bours. I made the slat work to receive 
a 10-frame Danzenbaker super. They filled 
about three supers, and cast a swarm ip 
September that decampt. 


I put the bees in a cave the first winter; 
but since then they have remained on the 
summer stands. They have an unusual (’) 
amount of drone-comb; I think I am safe 
in saying I have killed a half bushel! of 
drones. They were formerly rather dark, 
but now tbey are almost as F a aghe as the 
golden Italian queen gotten froma queen- 
breeder in the East. I have somewhere 
seen it stated that bees become yellower by 
being inbred, and this colony seems to 1D- 
dicate that the statement is true. I think 
there are twice as many drones in this one 
hive as there are in all the other 19 colonies 
put together, and it seems the chances 
would favor them in fertilizing queens 
shall try to supersede their queen with one 
from Dr. C. C. Miller’s yard next season. 
and run them for drones to fertilize 4 
many of the young queens as possible. by 
keeping drone-comb cut out of the otber 
hives. 

I have all the bees ina cave except tbis 
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: other old-style “gum” I 
big a “neighbor, which is 12 inches 
boug e and 22 inches high. They are win- 
re oa all right so far. Those in the cave 
vee wintering well with the exception of 4 
pe vies—one in a Danzenbaker 10-frame 
hive which had dwindled away to nothing 
with plenty of white honey ; two in 8-frame 
dovetailed hives, and one in a box-hive 
with alate after-swarm. One of the colo- 
nies in the dovetailed hives was queenless. 
I had introduced a yellow queen Oct. 3, 
from an Indiana breeder, and she had left 
no signs that she had been successfully in- 
troduced. The other had a queen from an 
Iowa breeder, and no amount of coaxing 
would induce her to lay after Sept. 15, and 
op examining them on Jan. 18, there were 
no signs that she had laid any in the mean- 
time, so far as I could observe. Icontracted 
them to 3 frames, covered them up as 
warm as possible, put them at the top of 
the tier of hivesin the warmest position 
1 could, and left them until Feb. 24. I 
then ventured to take a peek at them, and 
to my surprise they were still living. On 
March 10, 11 and 12 it was very warm and 
pleasant, and they a// seemed restless, and 
with the least ray of light were out on the 
eave floor. So 1 set them all out in the fore- 
noon of the 10th, and left them out until 
the forenoon of the 12th, when I put them 
back. The colony in question was dead. 

| have now 13 strong colonies, and 3 
which are doubtful. I secured 516 sections 
of finisht honey, and about 50 unfinisht sec- 
tions from 8 colonies, spring count, in 1899. 

F. W. Hatt. 

Sioux Co., Iowa, March 19. 





Bees Carrying in Pollen. 


I put 92 colonies of bees into the cellar 
last November, and March 19 I took out 90 
live colonies; 4 being rather light I united 
them, making 2 good colonies, so that I 
bave 88 good, strong colonies, and they are 
as busy now asI ever saw them, carrying 
in pollen from soft maple. The weather is 
all that could be desired, being warm and 
dry without wind. I have my bees well 
protected by groves, fruit-trees, blackberry 
and raspberry vines, on a southern slope 
open to the sun. P. G. ABBOTT. 

Benton Co., Iowa, April 5. 





Methods of Wintering Bees. 


My bees have come thru the winter 
strong, without the loss of acolony. This 
is my third winter without any loss. I have 
read all of the books on wintering, and also 
the experience of hundreds, and the nearer 
they approach to my plan the more success- 
ful they have been. It is safe and sure. 

Make your hives like a refrigerator—in- 
suring dry air circulation—and the bees will 
winter in any climate upon the summer 
stands. Arranged in this manner the 
dampness from their breath is all carried 
above, and, coming in contact with the cold 
air, is condenst, and remains above the 
bees. When the mercury runs down: to 12 
degrees above zero and below, this upper 
chamber will be filled with frost ; without 
this circulating arrangement, with a low 
thermometer, the hive would be filled with 
frost, the bees could not go outside the 
brood-nest, and would perish with plenty 
of honey. Any hive can be arranged with 
this dry-air circulation—even a box-hive. 
Yet a hive arranged or made expressly will 
give the best results. 

Newman, in his ‘‘ Bees and Honey,.”’ page 
l4l, says: “ Disguise the fact as we may, 
until some method for wintering is devised 
—that is, a method which will prove as 
safe and certain for a medium weak colony 
asa strong one; which will at all times 
Rive bees access to their stores let them be 
in what part of the hive they may; that 
will be as safe in a long inclement winter, 
etc.—until then, the success attending bee- 
keeping will be more or less a matter of 
chance.” 

With this arrangement I go contrary*to 
the advice of all experts. The * A BC of 
Bee-Culture” and all others say, leave the 
bive open one inch at the bottom. I close 





mine tight, or nearly so, with a storm shed 
orentrance. What would you think of a 
man who would build an extra-warm house, 
make a good fire on a cold day, and then 
leave an outside door open? This states 
the case exactly. The bees creating the 
warmth represent the fire—why not keep it 
warm? Besides, when you open the hive 
at the bottom you stop the upward circula- 
tion. Try your refrigerator—open the door 
of the provision-chamber and — place 
your hand under the opening in the ice-box 
and you can feel the current of air down- 
ward, and the current soon ceases on ac- 
count of the door being open. 

Others advise packing the bees in the fall 
for winter and then let them severely alone. 
To this I say no, arrange them so that you 
can examine them at any time during the 
coldest weather; you know then their ex- 
act condition at all times, and they will not 
be left to starve and die unattended. 

D. H. MEetcar. 

Calboun Co., Mich., April 3. 


100 Gards and Gard-Gase 
—_i—- 


We have arranged to maila neat vest-pocket 
Aluminum Card-Case with 100 printed Business 
or Visiting Cards—all for sending us ONE 
NEW SUBSCRIBER to the American Bee 
Journal for a year at $1.00. This is indeed a 
rare offer. You can have anything you wish 
printed on one side of the card. our name 
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alone will be engraved on the Aluminum Case. 
It is something that everybody ought to have. 
Be sure to write very plainly what you want 
printed on the cards, and also the name for the 
case. 

We will mailthe cards and case for 50 cents, 
when wanted without sending a new subscriber, 
or will club them with the Bee Journal for one 
year—all for $1.40. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, . CHICAGO, ILL. 


——MAMMOTH— 


White Holland Turkeys 


Eggs, $3.00 per 11. BIRDS FOR SALE. rite 
MISS E. B. CONKEY, Homer, Ill. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Yellow Sweet Clover Seed 


WE HAVE IT AT LAST! 


We have finally succeeded in getting a SMALL 
quantity of the seed of the YELLOW variety of 
sweet clover. This kind blooms from two to 
four weeks earlier than the common or white 
variety of sweet clover. Italso grows much 
shorter, only about two feetin hight. It is as 
much visited by the bees as the white, and usu- 
ally comes into bloom ahead of white clover 
and basswood. We offer the seed as a premium 


A QUARTER POUND FOR SENDING 
ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 


So long as it lasts, we will mail a quarter 
pound of the seed to a regular paid-up subscri- 
ber who sends us ONE NEW subscriber for the 
American Bee Journal one year, with $1.00; or 4% 
pound by mail for 30 cents. 


We have been trying for years to secure this 
seed, and finally succeeded in getting it. It is 
new seed, gathered last season by an old per- 
sonal friend of ours, so we kuow it is all right. 
But we have only asmall supply. When nearly 
out we will mention it. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


118 Michigan St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CHICAGO, April 9.—There is very little trade 
in honey of any kind. This is usual at this 
time of the year, and stocks are well reduced, 
so that for fancy white comb of the coming crop 
a good demand should exist. Best white comb 
now sells at 15@léc, with ambers and dark diffi- 
cult to dispose of at 3@7c per pound less. Ex- 
tracted, white, 74%@8c; ambers and dark, 6@7%. 
Beeswax firm at 28c. R. A. BURNETT & Co, 


CINCINNATI, March 3.—There is some demand 
for extracted honey from manufacturers at 
7@7%c for amber and Southern; clover, 8@8\c. 
Comb honey is selling firm at 14@l6yc in a 
small way. Beeswax, 25@27c. 

Cc. H. W. WesBer, 
Successor to Chas. F. Muth & Son and A. Muth. 


Boston, March 9.—Our honey market is 
showing some signs of lower prices, altho the 
stock on hand is not large. Atthe same time 
prices are so much higher than previous years 
that the trade have taken it very slowly and the 
results are that the holders are willing to range 

rices quite a little in order to move stock on 

and. rices range: Fancy white, 17@18c; No. 

1, 15@1l6c; amber, 10@12c; buckwheat almost un- 

salable. Extracted, best white California, 8c. 
BLAKE, Scott & LEE. 


KANSAS City, Mar. 19.—We quote fancy white 
comb, 15c; No.1, 14c; No.1 amber, 13c; No.2 
amber, 13%c. Extracted, white, 8c; amber, 7c; 
dark,6c. Beeswax, 22@25c 

Cc. C. Clemons & Co, 


DETROIT, Feb. 10.—Fancy white comb,15@1léc; 
No 1, white, 13@14c; fancy amber, 11@12c; dark 
and undesirable lots, 8@10c. Extracted, white, 
7@7%c; amber and dark,5@6c. Beeswax, 25@2éc. 
Supply of honey fair with light demand. 

M. H. Hunt & Son. 


BuFFALO, March 3.—-Market nearly bare of 
all grades of honey. Probably no more from 
any source to market, but if so, fancy white 
comb is firm at 15@l6éc. Other grades from l4c 
downward, with the poorest at 8@%. Fancy 
pure beeswax continues at 28@Wc. 

BATTERSON & Co, 


New York, April 9.—Market is practically 
bare of comb honey of all description. Little 
lots arrive here and there and sell readily at 
from 10@1lc for buckwheat and 12@15c for 
white, according to quality and style of pack- 
age. The market is well supplied with ex- 
tracted, which we think, however, will be moved 
before the new crop arrives. Beeswax is in 
good demand at from 27c to 2% per pound. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


San FRANciscO, Apr. 4.—White comb, 11K%@ 
124c; amber, 8@10c. Extracted, white,74@8c. 
light amber, 7@7%c; amber, 5@5%c; Beeswax, 
26@27c. 

Very little doing in this line,not only on ac- 
count of limited demand, but also owing to 
holdings being too small to admit of anything 
like wholesale operations. Recent transfers of 
asmall jobbiug character are at figures show- 
ing values to be practically unchanged. 


OMAHA, Mar. 13.—Demand shows some im- 
provement in January, having been much more 
active, but as anticipated there is no advance in 

rices. Market remains steady at 14@14%c for 

ancy white comb and 8c for white extracted. 
The latter is pretty well cleaned up along the 
Missouri River, and it looks as if there would 
be some shortage before another crop comes in. 
From present appearances there is about enough 
comb honey to go around at the present prices, 
hence we look for no particular change in 
values. PEYCKE Bros. 





Convention Notices. 


Connecticut.— ‘The annual meeting of the 
Connecticut Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at the Cee in Hartford, Wednesday, 
May 2, 1900. he meeting will be called to 
order at 10:30 a.m. Mrs. W. E. RiLey, Sec. 

Waterbury, Conn. 


IMlinois.—The spring meeting of the eastern 
part of the Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the residence of Will- 
iam Farnham, 4 miles southwest of Rockford, 
I1l., on Tuesday, May 15, 1900. All are cordially 
invited. B. KENNEDY, Sec. 

New Milford, Il. 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hiv6s, EXiPaotors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free, Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

Ba W. M. GerRRISH, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 








MADE TO ORDER. 


—— BRASS=——= 
SMOKERS 


made of sheet-brass which does not rust or burn 
Out should lasta life-time. You need one, but 
they cost 25 cents more than tin 
of the same size. The little pen 
cut shows our brass hinge put 
on the three larger sizes. 

No wonder Bingham’s 4-inch 
Smoke Engine goes without pu ff- 
ing and does not 


DROP INKY DROPS. 


The perforated steel fire-grate 
has 381 holes to air the fuel and 
support the fire. 

Prices; Heavy Tin Smoke 
Engine, four-inch Stove, per 
mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, $1.10; 
three-inch, $1.00; 24-inch, 90 
cents; two-inch, 65 cents. 


BINGHAM 
SMOKERS 


are the original, and have all 
the improvements, and have 
been the STANDARD OF 
for 22 years. Address, 


T. F. BINGHAM, 


Farwell, Mich. 


LARISE 


To say to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


[OOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in their season 
during 1900, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
3 Untested Queens.. 2.25 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.25 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.00 
lselect tested queen 1.50 
: Sw * Queens 4.00 
Select Tested Queen, 
last year’s rearing .2.50 
Extra selected breed- 
ing, the very best. .5.00 




















EXCELLENCE 








Circular free, giving particulars regarding 
each class of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


11A26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 





Foundation. 2 


We guarantee 
satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? B 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No 5 GGING, Ns 


LOSS, 
PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING. 


jar Dadant’s 


Year 
Why does it sell 
so well? 


Because it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other. 

Because in 23 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
meuts. 

















Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised. 


The Classic in Beé-Culture—Price, $1.25, by Mail. 


Beeswax Wanted 
at all times. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill 


We sell 
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| DR. MILLER’S 


Honey Queens 


One Untested Queen Free as a Premium 
for sending ONE New Subscriber 
to the American Bee Journal 
for one year. 


i al 


We have been fortunate in making an 
arrangement with DR. C. C. MILLER —the 
well-known honey-specialist—to rear queens 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR US DURING THE 
SEASON OF 1900. These Queens will be mailed in rotation, begin- 
ning about June 1, so ‘first come first served.’’? We are ready to 
book orders now. 

The Queens Dr. Miller will send out on our orders will be pre- 
cisely the same as those he rears for his own use, so of course they 
will be from his best stock. His best colony in 1899 had a queen 
reared in 1898; May 5, 1899, it had brood in 4 frames, and he gave it 
at that time a frame of brood without bees. It had no other help, 
but May 25a frame of brood with adhering bees was taken from it, 
and the same thing was repeated June 3, leaving it at that time 5 
frames of brood. It stored 178 sections of honey, weighing 159 
pounds (and that after July 20, in a poor season), being 274 times the 
average yield of all his colonies. A point of importance is the fact 
this colony did not swarm, and an inspection every week or 10 days 
showed that at no time during the entire season was there even so 
much as an egg ina queen-cell. Dr. Miller expects to rear queens 
from this one during the coming summer. 

The demand nowadays is for BEES THAT GET THE HONEY 
when there is any to get, and Dr. Miller has such bees. You will 
want to have a queen from his best, we are sure, even if she is not 
pure Italian. 

Do not send any orders to Dr. Miller, as all orders MUST come 
thru us, according to our agreement. 

Remember, send us $1.00 for ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER to the 
American Bee Journal for one year, and YOU will get ONE OF DR. 
MILLER’S UNTESTED HONEY-QUEENS FREE AS A PREMIUM. This offer 
is made only to our present regular subscribers. Orders for queens 
to be filled in rotation, beginning about June Ist. 


Address all orders to GEORGE Ww. YORK & Co., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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